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The Center 



The Center for Social Organization of Schools (CSGS) has 
two primary objectives: to develop a scientific knowledge of 
how schools affect their students, and to use this knowledge 
to develop better school practices and organization. 

CSOS works through various research programs to achieve 
its objectives. A major effort is devoted to the study of el- 
ementary and middle schools under the sponsorship of the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement, Department of Education. 
This work is conducted at CSOS by the Center for Research on 
Elementary and Middle Schools. 

This report examines a school-based delinquency prevention 
program that combined an organizational change approach with 
direct intervention for high-risk youths to reduce delinquent 
behavior and improve educational experiences. 
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Abstract 

This report examines a school-based delinquency prevention program 
that combined an organizational change approach with direct intervention 
for high-risk youths to reduce delinquent behavior and improve educa- 
tional experiences. Evaluation results imply that the direct student 
services, as implemented, did not reduce delinquent behavior, but did 
increase commitment to education as indicated by rates of dropout* 
retention, graduation, and standardized achievement test scores. Sone 
evidence suggests that these services might have been effective for 
reducing delinquency if strengthened. 

The program was effective in improving school climate. Students in 
the program schools grew more attached to school, perceived an increase 
in the fairness of school rules and in the extent to which their schools 
were characterized by planning and action. Students also developed snore 
positive self-concepts, reported more belief in rules. fewer suspen- 
sions, and lower levels of alienation. They also reported their schools 
to be safer. 

The evidence supports the conclusion that the program is an effective 
model for reducing several risk factors for delinquent behavior for the 
school population as a whole, and for increasing educational outcomes 
for high-risk individuals. The program, if further developed, should 
have promise for reducing delinquent behavior and drug use for the 
school population as a whole. 



The vast majority of interven- 
tions intended to reduce the risk of 
delinquent behavior have been what 
might be called individual-ameliora - 
tive interventions. Typically such 
interventions are aimed at a speci- 
fied group of individuals identified 
in some way as ex elevated risk of 
displaying delinquent behavior, and 
they typically involve the adminis- 
tration of treatments intended to 
ameliorate personal deficits of some 
kind and hence to reduce the risk 
that the individual will subse- 
quently display behavior defined as 
delinquent. Examples of such inter- 
ventions include the 



This report summarizes results 
printed in earlier technical reports 
(D. Gottfredson, 1982; 1983a; 1983b; 
1984) and presents new evaluation 
results based on data from school 
and police records. 



Cambridge- Sommerville Youth Study 
(Powers & Witmer, 1951; McCord, 
1978) which adopted a comprehensive 
case work approach to delinquency 
prevention, family interventions 
involving applied behavior analysis 
(Alexander & Parsons, 1973; Patter- 
son, McNeal, Hawkins, & Phelps, 
1967) which involve attempts to ena- 
ble the individual to gain rewards 
through desired behavior and to 
learn to abstain from undesired 
behavior, and social skills inter- 
ventions (Arkin et al., 19P1; Evans, 
Rozelle, Mittelmark, Hanser, Barre, 
& Havis, 1978; Telch, Killen, McAl- 
ister, Perry, & Maccoby, 1982) which 
are intended to increase individu- 
als 1 skills in avoiding social 
influences to engage in undesired 
behavior. Usually, these individu- 
al-ameliorative interventions are 
directed at persons who are somehow 
identified as at high risk of dis- 
playing delinquent behavior, and 
they therefore can usually be 
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classified as secondary prevention 
or tertiary prevention (treatment) 
interventions. 

In contrast to individual-amelio- 
rative interventions is a class of 
interventions that might be called 
environmental-structural interven- 
tions. These interventions seek to 
reduce the risk that inhabitants of 
an environment will display delin- 
quent behavior by altering environ- 
mental cues, rewards and punish- 
ments, and structural arrangements 
in ways that make undesired behavior 
less likely to occur. Environmen- 
tal-structural interventions include 
attempts to clarify and consistently 
enforce rules for conduct (Canter & 
Canter. 1976: Gottfredson & Gott- 
fredson, 1985: Howard, 1978; Woo- 
dall, 1979) so that desired behavior 
becomes more likely and undesired 
behavior less likely, interventions 
that reorganize classroom reward 
structures (Slavin, 1983) so that 
all students have a stake in con- 
formity, and interventions that make 
delinquent behavior more difficult 
to engage in by limiting access to 
3ubstances or materials that would 
otherwise be tempting targets. Usu- 
ally, these environmental-structural 
interventions are directed at all 
persons in an environment, and they 
therefore can usually be classified 
as primary prevention interventions. 

Apart from a few examples of 
behavioral interventions conducted 
for research purposes by skilled 
behavioral scientists, there are few 
examples of demonstrably effective 
delinquency prevention interventions 
of any kind (Dixon & Wright, 1974; 
Gottfredson, 1981). The dearth of 
programs known to be effective is 
not due to a lack of delinquency 
prevention programs. Schools 
nationwide commonly provide programs 
ranging from peer counseling and 
social work interventions through 
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recreation with the apparent intent 
of preventing delinquency. Nor is 
the dearth of programs known to be 
effective due to a lack of ideas 
that seem worth a try. A number of 
theoretical perspectives — each with 
seme empirical support — could be 
used to design interventions to 
reduce the risk of delinquent behav- 
ior in intervention trials (Gott- 
fredson, 1981; Martin, Sechrest, & 
Redner, 1981), but few prevention 
programs are implemented in ways 
that allow a careful assessment of 
the manner in which they are carried 
out or make possible strong infer- 
ences about their effects. Accord- 
ingly, thorough evaluations of pre- 
vention programs— not only of the 
individual-ameliorative kind but 
also of the environmental-structural 
kind — are needed to describe inter- 
ventions as realized in typical 
school settings and to assess their 
effects. 

The present report summarizes the 
evaluation of a three^year delin- 
quency prevention program imple- 
mented by the Charleston County pub- 
lic schools between 1980 and 1983. 
The project, known as Project PATHE 
(for "Positive Action Through Holis- 
tic Education") involved interven- 
tions of both the individual-amelio- 
rative and environmental structural 
kinds. 

PATHE was implemented in seven 
schools for three years as part of 
the U. S. Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Preventions 
(OJJDP's, 1980) Alternative Educa- 
tion Initiative. It was a compre- 
hensive school improvement program 
the operations and development of 
which were guided by unusually sound 
program management and evaluation 
activities. The program simultane- 
ously altered school organization 
and provided treatment to high-risk 
individuals. The program cost 
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approximately $440 ,000 per year when 
it operated in full form and cost 
about $268,000 in its final year. 

History of Program Development 

PATHE had its origins in other 
federally-funded projects which 
operated in the Charleston County 
School District in the 1970's. 
These projects set the stage for 
PATHE — they shared PATHE' s underly- 
ing philosophy and approach to 
school improvement and were staffed 
by many of the same personnel. The 
OJJDP grant allowed Charleston 
County to further develop a program 
that had been popular in earlier 
projects • Although PATHE' s forerun- 
ners had not been labeled as delin- 
quency prevention projects, the\ com- 
prehensive nature of PATHE and its 
focus on the educational and attitu- 
dinal risk factors for delinquency 
made it easy to conceive of PATHE as 
a delinquency prevention program. 

The PATHE design was strengthened 
considerably over the three-year 
period between 1980 and 1983 by 
applying the Program Development 
Evaluation method (Gottfredson, 
1984; Gottfredson, Rickert, Gott- 
fredson, & Advani, 1984). Program 
managers elaborated the program phi- 
losophy, clarified the intermediate 
objectives of the program, organized 
the interventions into categories to 
facilitate management, established 
implementation standards for each 
intervention, strengthened program 
management, and dropped or modified 
program components on the basis of 
interim evaluation results and prac- 
tical experience with the program. 

Goals and Theoretical Rationale 

Clear program goals and clear 
ideas about the nature and causes of 
the problems a program is addressing 
are essential guides to program 
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development. A report by the Panel 
on Research on Rehabilitative Tech- 
niques (Martin, Sechrest, & Redner, 
198?.) point 8 out that* in the absence 
of an adequate conceptual framework, 
interventions often are unrelated to 
the causes of the problem, ignore 
suitable target populations, and 
fail to consider questions of opti- 
mal timing and strength of interven- 
tions. Theory is also essential for 
the organization and communication 
of ideas. A clear statement of the 
theoretical rationale behind a pro- 
gram increases the probability that 
something useful will be learned 
from the trial, and that this useful 
knowledge will be communicated to 
others. 

Program Goals 

The PATHE program sought to bring 
about reductions in delinquent 
behavior in and around the partici- 
pating schools, tardiness and unex- 
cused absences from school, academic 
failure, and to increase successful 
transitions to employment or post se- 
condary education. 

Theory 

The rationale for the program 
evolved and was clarified over time. 
Accordingly, the following para- 
graphs first describe the initial 
rationale for the project and then 
describe the theory guiding the 
project as it evolved. 

Initial theory . Only a little in 
the way of a theoretical rationale 
for the PATHE program can be gleaned 
from the proposal for the project 
(Charleston County School District, 
1980). The main theme of the propo- 
sal was that school disorder stems 
from the school system's failure to 
take a proactive approach to disci- 
pline and to tailor curriculum 
materials and instructional tecb~ 
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niques to the needs of students. 
The project proposed to revise dis- 
ciplinary procedures and policies 
using a preventive approach, to 
clarify the curriculum objectives 
and to focus educational services on 
students' diagnosed needs; and to 
provide opportunities for students, 
teachers, administrators, parents 
and other community members to par- 
ticipate in school improvement. In 
addition, the project proposed to 
provide intensive tutoring and coun- 
seling to 100 "target students" in 
each school — students who were iden- 
tified as being most in need of 
project services. Although the pro- 
posal was clear about the goals of 
the project and about the general 
approach that would guide program 
activities, it was — by Program 
Development Evaluation standards 
(Gottfredson, Rickert, Got tf redeem, 
& Advani, J 984) — lacking in a clear 
statement of the intermediate struc- 
tural, behavioral, and attitudinal 
changes the project intended to 
bring about. 

Initial meetings with the project 
manager: revealed an eclectic, 
loosely connected the^y and a 
planned set of some tnirty-two dis- 
crete program activities. The 
theory resembled a list that might 
be generated if one were to pull key 
variables from every major theory of 
delinquency and to add to it varia- 
bles relating to local sources of 
schools' problems. In all, 37 hypo- 
thetical causes of delinquency were 
nuned (D. C. Gottfredson, 1982). 
The planned activities appeared 
congruent with the theory, suggest- 
ing that intermediate causes of the 
problems the program was addressing 
had been seriously considered In the 
design of the program. Only 5 of 
the 37 causal variables mentioned 
during the theory-generation stage 
were not addressed directly by the 
initially-proposed program. 
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The evolved theory . Activities 
aimed it removing redundancies and 
clarifying causal links in the pro- 
gram's action theory resulted in the 
theory shown in Figure 1. The 
theory is broad: It encompasses the 
major domains of the students' 
lives. It implies that conforming 
behavior (i.e., restraint from 
delinquent activities) and socioeco- 
nomic ittainment result from three 
interx elated student outcomes: 
positive self-concepts, rewarding 
conventional experiences, and social 
bonding, The PATRE theory empha- 
sizes five school factors that must 
be altered to bring about desired 
changes in student behavior and 
attitudes: Teachers must believe 
that their students have the poten- 
tial to succeed; teachers must plan 
to improve their schools, must make 
use of available technologies to 
improve instruction and behavior 
management, and must model appropri- 
ate behaviors; the student culture 
must reflect "n academic and proso- 
cial focus; the school must be man- 
aged in a clear and consistent fash- 
ion, and teachers and administrators 
must cooperate in efforts to improve 
the school; and the school climate 
must promote attachment to others 
and a sense of belonging and per- 
sonal security. In addition, pro- 
gram managers elaborated key student 
"input characteristics" that the 
program sought to change: Families 
must support students' academic 
endeavors, students must acquire 
adequate decision-making and commu- 
nication skills, and students must 
feel that they have some control 
over their futures. The theory 
assumes that socioeconomic factors 
affect the family, school and stu- 
dent characteristics, but it makes 
clear that the locus of intervention 
of the program is the school and 
that the program's effect on the 
community will result only from 
long-term changes in the character- 
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istics of the individuals inhabiting 
the community rather than through 
direct intervention. 

Relation to academic theories of 
delinquency . The educators who 
designed and implemented Project 
PATHB were not criminologists and 
had little if any prior exposure to 
academic theories of delinquency or 
social control. Nevertheless the 
correspondence of several elements 
of the rationale for the project 
with these theoretical perspectives 
on delinquency is striking. 

The concern for increasing the 
sense of belonging in the school 
parallels Hirschi's U969) notions 
of bonding to the social order. 
PATHE sought to increase attachments 
to prosocial others, belief in mor- 
ality, commitment to socially appro- 
priate goals and involvement in con- 
ventional activities. These ideas 
are central to Hirschi's social con- 
trol theory. 

The concern for student self-es- 
teem has parallels in Kaplan's 
(1980) perspective on deviant behav- 
ior in defense of self and in a 
closely related perspective on 
schooling and delinquency discussed 
by Gold (1978). Kaplan assumes that 
everyone has a "need" for self-es- 
teem and that a failure to meet 
these esteem needs in a membership 
gioup leads to "self-derogation" and 
the subsequent experiments? ^ with 
various forms of delinquent 
("deviant") behavior that may be 
perceived as sources of esteem. 
Both Kaplan and Gold see ravaged 
self-esteem as an impetus to delin- 
quency, and presumably interventions 
that built self-esteem would reduce 
the likelihood of delinquent behav- 
ior » 

The concern for rewarding school 
experiences resembles concerns 
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expressed by McPartland and McDill 
( 197 7) about the restricted range of 
responses to student conduct availa- 
ble in many schools and Howard's 
(1978) concern that many schools are 
"rigged" for failure for many stu- 
dents. 

The project's concern about 
teacher expectations for students is 
related to a labelling perspective 
(Lemert, 1972) whereby the responses 
others make to a person's conduct 
result in the incorporation 'of 
self-attributions by the jfcfson 
which then lead to "secondary devi- 
ance." The concern that teachers 
model appropriate behaviors may be 
related to elements of social learn- 
ing theory (Bandura, 1971; Akers, 
Krohn, Lanza-Kaduce, & Radosevich, 
1979) which implies that people 
learn behavior through observation. 

The project's concern that teach- 
ers plan for school improvement and 
make use of available technologies 
for instruction and behavior manage- 
ment are related to suggestions by 
Berman and McLaughlin (1976) and 
Grant, Grant, Daniels, Neto, & Tama- 
saki (1979) that planning by intact 
teans may promote the adoption of 
innovations in schools and p per- 
spective on the design of programs 
that calls for the incorporation of 
previously tested technologies in 
developing programs whenever possi- 
ble and appropriate (Gottfredson, 
Rickert, Gottfredson, & Advani, 
1984). 

The concern that student culture 
have a prosocial focus and that the 
school must be managed in a clear 
and consistent way conforms with 
Gottfredson and Cook's (1984) per- 
spective on the behavior of persons 
in environments that implies that 
the rules for and consequences 
applied to behavior in proximate 
environments are powerful, regulators 
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of behavior and that people are re- 
strained from inappropriate behavior 
by environmental signals that regu- 
late their behavior. 

Despite its resemblance to a 
variety of perspectives on delin- 
quent behavior, the PATHS theory was 
an eclectic rather than an inte- 
grated theory. Rather than focusing 
on a small number of clearly defined 
variables that either cause or res- 
train against misconduct, it pro- 
vides a diffuse guide that suggests 
a wide variety of potential inter- 
ventions. Such a complex rationale 
is difficult to grasp at once, seems 
to accept many explanations of 
delinquency rather than favoring any 
single explanation that is regarded 
as most plausible, and may provide 
only limited fo^as for the develop- 
ment of interventions. 

The PATHE Program Components 

By the midpoint of the project 
period, program managers had reor- 
ganized the original thirty-two 
project activities into five major 
areas of intervention. This group- 
ing of activities with similar 
objectives helped to focus the pro- 
gram's activities and to better 
organise the management and evalua- 
tion functions. 

The PATHE Implementation Manual 
(Gottfredson, Coaxum, Dilligard, & 
Stewart, 1985) contains implementa- 
tion standards, descriptions of com- 
mon obstacles to implementation, 
recommendations about acceptable 
program modifications, and a 
detailed account of how each compo- 
nent io implemented. An account of 
PATHE" 8 major interventions and 
their primary objectives follows, 
and a summary of the program compo- 
nents appears in Figure 2 . 
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Team Structure for Managing School 
Improvement 

The project" s primary interven- 
tion was to establish and maintain 
an organizational structure to fa- 
cilitate shared decision making 
among community Agencies, students, 
teachers, school administrators, and 
parents in planning for school 
improvement. The project provided 
training in assessing needs, 
researching problems, defining 
objectives, developing and imple- 
menting plans, assessing progress, 
and redesigning strategies. It 
established a team structure to 
implement school change, and a 
structure to review and revise 
school policies. 

Most school-wide innovations were 
accomplished through five teams. 
Two full-time workers in each 
school — the Curriculum and Student 
Concerns Specialists — shared respon- 
sibility for organizing the teams 
and monitoring their activities. 
Although specific activities carried 
out by the teams ofter had other 
objectives, the primary objective of 
organizing school and community per- 
sons into teams was to improve 
school management. 

A description of the composition 
and purpose of the five teams fol- 
lows : 

Student Concerns Support Team . 
Five faculty members at each school 
worked with the Student Concerns 
Specialist to plan activities to 
improve school climate and student 
behav ior • 

Curriculum Support Team . Five 
faculty members representing^the 
major academic areas worked with the 
Curriculum Specialist to plan and 
implement activities to improve aca- 
demic performance* 
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Student Leadership Team , At 
least ten stud vts planned and 
implemented pccivities to improve 
each school. The development of 
leadership si : Is in the team mem- 
bers was an objective of this inter- 
vention. 

Perent Leadership Team , At least 
ten parents in each school were 
organised and trained to plan and 
implement activities to improve the 
school environment. 

Business-Education Partnerships . 
Community businesses and educational 
institutions provided management 
resources , and public relations 
expertise to each of the schools. 

Policy Review and Revision Structure 

This structure had two compo- 
nents — one addressing curriculum and 
a second addressing discipline. 

Curriculum Review and Revision . 
This intervention was directed at 
increasing teacher competencies and 
at improving school administration 
in curriculum development and deliv- 
ery. Achievement test results were 
used to diagnose school-wide aca- 
demic weaknesses. The Curriculum 
Specialist, in cooperation with the 
Curriculum Support Team, used the 
resulting information ^o plan and 
carry out remedial programs. These 
included ongoing faculty development 
through inservice training in inno- 
vative teaching techniques. In 
addition, a curriculum resource room 
was established and its use moni- 
tored by the curriculum specialist. 
Resources included self-instruc- 
tional activities, books and maga- 
zines, and other supplementary 
instructional materials. Both 
teachers and students were encour- 
aged to use these resources. 



Discipline Review and Revision . 
This intervention was aimed at 
improving teacher competencies in 
classroom management and at improv- 
ing school-wide discipline manage- 
ment. The Student Concerns Special- 
ist, with the Student Concerns 
Support Team, reviewed information 
about discipline problems in the 
school and planned and carried out 
activities designed to address those 
problems. Emphasis was placed on 
student involvement in the develops 
ment of school and classroom rules, 
the establishment of a discipline 
referral procedure and the use of a 
standardized discipline referral 
form. The Discipline Review and 
Revision component included ongoing 
faculty development through inser- 
vice training. 

School-Wide Academic Innovations 

The interventions which grew from 
the Curriculum Review and Revision 
component end the Curriculum Support 
Team activities were aimed ulti- 
mately at improving academic perfor- 
mance, but staff training in plan- 
ning and implementing school change 
was the short-term focus of these 
activities. PATHE also put in place 
f '.ve specific interventions aimed 
directly at school-wide improvements 
in academic performance. 

Study Skills . The Curriculum 
Specialists provided training for 
students in the form of mini-courses 
on study skills (e.g., note-taking, 
listening skills, good study 
habits). They also served as 
resources for teachers in developing 
and implementing study skills units 
for their classes. 

Reading Experience Program . A 
period of time was set aside in the 
school schedule for free reading for 
everyone in the building. Teachers, 
staff, administrators, and students 
were encouraged to participate — and 
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students were recognized for active 
participation. 

Test-Taking Program . The Curric- 
ulum Specialist distributed and 
monitored the use of Hath and Eng- 
lish practice tests for CTBS and 
state-vide teste. Teachers were 
encouraged to use the practice tests 
throughout the year on at least ten 
separate occasions. The Specialists 
also organised and implemented 
activities to provide test-taking 
tips to parents, teachers and stu- 
dents and to promote positive stu- 
dent attitudes toward test f dicing. 

Field Trip Program . PATKE pro- 
vided additional resources to the 
schools to assist with cultural) 
academic, and career-related field 
trips. Staff member? conducted 
field tri;)s themselves or sought the 
assistance of teachers in conducting 
them. 

Student Team Learning . Student 
Team Learning (STL) is a set of 
classroom instructional techniques 
using team* of students differing in 
ability levels (Slavin, 1983). Teem 
members in STL classrooms study and 
drill together and prepare for 
quizzes or cross-team competitions. 
Teams earn rewards for improvement 
rather than for the absolute learn- 
ing of their members. The tech- 
niques have received positive evalu- 
ations for enhancing learning, self- 
concept, liking of school, and 
increasing cross-race and cross-sex 
friendships (Slavin, 1983). Teach- 
ers in the project schools were 
offered training in STL techniques 
and were encouraged to implement the 
techniques in their classrooms. 



School-Wide School Climate Innova- 
tions 

This set of interventions, like 
the foregoing academic interven- 
tions, involved specific programs to 
enhance school climate. Th? inter- 
ventions were as follows: 

School Pride Campaign . This 
involved students and teachers in 
activities airod at improving the 
overall image of the school. 

Expanded Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties . The Student Concerns Special- 
ist encouraged the growth of extra- 
curricular activities on campus by 
assessing student needs, establish- 
ing needed activities, recruiting 
sponsors, and monitoring the pro- 
gress of new activities. 

Peer Counseling or Rap Sessions . 
Students were selected and trained 
to participate in either peer coun- 
seling or in adult-directed "rap 
sessions. 11 The purpose was to 
establish a forum in which students 
could constructively discuss topics 
of concern and to generate peer 
pressure to resolve problems in a 
socially acceptable way. 

These activities were expected to 
alter the school climate by 
(a) changing the normative belief 
structure in the school to a more 
prosocial one, (b) increasing cohe- 
siveness among students and teach- 
ers, and (c) improving student 
morale. The project sought to 
increase bonding to the social order 
through this set of activities. 

Career-Oriented Innovations 

This set of innovations was aimed 
at increasing successful transitions 
to careers and pop'c secondary educa- 
tion. 
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Career Exploration Programs . The 
project, in cooperation with a local 
technical college, offered high- 
school students opportunities to 
participate in two programs designed 
to introduce them to technical 
careers such as engineering, compu- 
ter science, and industrial technol- 
ogy. 

Job-seeking Skills Program . This 
intervention provided training in 
specific skills for finding and 
keeping a job (e.g. interview eti- 
quette) and offered opportunities 
for broadened career awareness. 
This intervention was aimed at 
increasing the educational and occu- 
pational attainment of youths by 
increasing their job readiness, and 
at increasing students" commitment 
to conventional goals. 

Services to Target Students 

A major set of activities was 
intended to provide affective and 
academic services to students in 
need of intensive services. This 
program component made a special 
effort to increase the involvement 
and success experiences of students 
who may have already given up on 
their education. Students eligible 
for the direct services (about 10Z 
of the students in each school) were 
identified and diagnosed. The iden- 
tification process (described later 
under the experimental design sec- 
tion) selected students with records 
indicating academic or behavioral 
problems. 

The diagnostic phese was guided 
by detailed reports of students' 
performance on standardized achieve- 
ment tests, grades from the previous 
year, and disciplinary information 
from school records. Behavioral 
treatment objectives were defined, 
academic and counseling services 
aimed at these objectives were pre- 
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scribed, and progress toward 
objectives was monitored and fre- 
quently reassessed. 

Standards for the quality and 
frequency of specialist contacts 
with target students were estab- 
lished and communicated to the spe- 
cialists. The project manager con- 
ducted biweekly quality control 
checks of target student's folders 
and provided on-the-spot technical 
assistance to specialists who w<*re 
not meeting the implementation stan- 
dards. Approximately half of the 
specialists' time was devoted to 
providing these direct services to 
target students. 

These direct services were 
intended to increase experiences of 
academic success, increase self-con- 
cept, and strengthen students' bonds 
to the social order. 

Evaluation Methods 

Evaluation Design 

Schoo 1-wide inter vent ions . The 
effects of school-level interven- 
tions are assessed by examining 
year-to-year differences in the 
seven PATHE school averages on meas- 
ures of the project's goals and 
objectives. Two non-PATHE 
schools — oue high and one mid- 
dle — were selected for comparison 
with the PATHE schools. All nine 
schools were surveyed in Spring, 
1981, and again in Spring, 1982. 

In Fall, 1982, the high school 
comparison school was unexpectedly 
closed and students from the compar- 
ison school and two of the PATHE 
high schools were reassigned to one 
of the remaining two high schools on 
the basis of their grade level. The 
reorganization changed the school 
climates drastically. The senior 
campus of the high school received 
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the cities' eleventh and twelfth 
graders — the more orderly stu- 
dents — and vas housed in a building 
that had been renovated. The junior 
campus received the cities' ninth 
and tenth graders — the more disord- 
erly students — and remained in its 
old building. An examination of the 
school climate profiles for the two 
campuses shoved that the senior cam- 
pus improved greatly and the junior 
campus deteriorated on almost every 
measure. These changes in teacher 
and student behaviors, attitudes, 
and perceptions of the environments 
can not be attributed to the PATHE 
program. Because any differences in 
school means for the schools 
affected by the reorganization would 
be ambiguous i this report examines 
school level change only for the 
middle schools and the one high 
school that was unaffected by the 
reorganization. 

Unanticipated budget cutbacks in 
the third year required that the 
program be discontinued in Rhett 
Middle School. We kept this school 
in the survey sample to enable an 
assessment of the effects of pulling 
the program out of vhe school. 
Showing that removing the program 
resulted in the return of the school 
to its pre-PATHE state would 
strengthen the argument in favor of 
program effectiveness. 

Services to target students . The 
program managers implemented a true 
experiment to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the target student com- 
ponent. Students eligible for 
direct services were randomly 
assigned by researchers at Johns 
Hopkins University in September, 
1981, from a pool of eligibles. The 
pool consisted of students from the 
PATHE school 8 and the sixth grades 
of the feeder elementary schools who 
met any of the following criteria: 
(a) Had been suspended during the 
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1980-81 school year; (b) Were 
referred to the PATHE program by a 
teacher; 1 or (c) Had total Califor- 
nia Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) 
achievement scores in Spring, 1981, 
that fell in the bottom twenty-five 
percent of the scores for all stu- 
dents in the school. 

The procedure resulted in pools 
of different sizes for the seven 
PATHE school 8. The pools for the 
high schools, but not the middle 
schools, were of sufficient Itize to 
constitute target and coatroj. groups 
of equal size. In the middle 
schools as many as 7 IX of the pool 
had to be assigned to the treatment 
group in order to meet the 100 
treatment students per school expec- 
tation of OJJDP project officers. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the results 
of a post-randomization check for 
the students initially assigned to 
the experiment. Only one of the 
comparisons shows a significant 
pre- treatment difference between 
target and control groups. At least 
one significant difference at the 
2. < .05 level would be expected to 
occur by chance if the groups were 



1 Teacher referrals were guided by 
seven criteria provided by the pro- 
gram staff: 

1 • Previous expulsion, suspension, 
or involvement in a number of 
disciplinary actions 

2 • Social promotion or previous 

retention 

3 • Decline in performance level over 

past three years 
4. Previous request for guidance or 

counseling due to a special need 

or problem 
5 • Tendency to cut class (truant) 

6. Difficulty with the law (delin- 
quent) 

7. Referral by a school/ eoiw&unity 
agency 
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in fact equivalent. Therefore, post 
randomization checks imply that ran- 
domization was successfully imple- 
mented* 

All treatment and control stu- 
dents remaining in the PATHE schools 
for the 1982-83 year remained in the 
experiment) except for those et 
Rhett Middle (which was dropped from 
the program due to budget cuts) and 
a few students who were temporarily 
lost from school enrollment records. 
Treatment and control slots left 
vacant by attrition from the PATHE 
school 8 were filled as follows' 

A random sample of approximately 
200 students from each PATHE and 
control school were scored on the 
following criteria: 

1. Student was suspended more 
than three times during 
1981-82. 

2. Student had more than the ten 
days of unexcused absence dur- 
ing 1981-82. 

3. Student was referred to the 
office for disciplinary prob- 
lems at least once during 
1981-82. 

4. Student scored in the bottom 
national quartile on the total 
battery of the Spring, 1982, 
CTBS achievement test. 

5. Student received at least one 
failing grade in Hath, Eng- 
lish, Science, or Social Stu- 
dies during 1981-82. 

It was not necessary to replace 
experimental students at two of the 
middle schoc 1 s because of the reduc- 
tion in the number of target stu- 
dents from 100 to 50 in the middle 
schools. All students in the other 
schools who met at least two of the 
above criteria for Haut Gap and St. 



John's, and three of these criteria 
for Burke Jr. and Burke Sr. were 
included in a pool of eligible tar- 
get and control students. Any stu- 
dent who had been expelled during 
1981-82 was added to the pool. The 
pool was put in random order, and 
starting from the top of the list, 
each student's enrollment status was 
checked. This process ended when 
two time 8 the number of students 
needed to fill the treatment vacan- 
cies in each school were found to be 
enrolled. Then treatment and con- 
trol students were selected randomly 
from these short lists using a ran- 
dom numbers table. 

In all, eighty-one treatment and 
seventy-six control student«2 were 
added in the Fall of 1983. Table 3 
provides information about the equi- 
valence of the new target and con- 
trol students. It shows that the 
groups had equivalent achievement 
test scores prior to treatment and 
that they were roughly eqral in 
terms of age, gender and parental 
education. A post randomization 
check for all treatment and control 
students (old plus new) indicated 
that the groups were equivalent on 
1981 standardized test scores. 
Table 4 shows the flow of treatment 
and control students from 1981 to 
1983 . 



2The numbers are unequal because in 
one middle school the ratio of 
treatment to control students was 
three to one. This ratio was neces- 
sary because not enough students 
were initially identified as appro- 
priate for target services. In 
order to fill the vacant treatment 
slots, it was necessary to assign a 
larger number of students to the 
treatment than the control group. 
The initial ratio was maintained for 
the second random selection. 
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Integrity of experimental design . 
Because all students in the PATHE 
schools were encouraged to partici- 
pate in PATHE- sponsored activities 
such as "rap sessions" and extracur- 
ricular activities, we expected that 
control student 8 would receive some 
program services — about as much as 
other non-treatment students in the 
school. Table 5 indicates that dur- 
ing 1981-82 at Court enay and Rivers 
middle schools, control students 
received close to one half as much 
treatment as the treatment students . 
The specialists in these schools 
apparently had special difficulties 
withholding treatment from control 
students referred for service. All 
other schools treated control stu- 
dents as much as one-third as much 
as treatment students, but in most 
cases this level of services to con- 
trol students would be expected if 
control students received the same 
amount of service as the general 
school population. 

The experimental design was 
implemented with more integrity 
throughout the 1982-83 school year. 
Table 5 shows that services to tar- 
get students exceeded those to con- 
trols in every school. The ratio of 
total contacts with target students 
to those with controls ranged from 
4:1 to 61:1. 

Measures 

Surveys of students and teachers 
in all PATHE schools and in two com- 
parison schools were conducted. 
These surveys are called the School 
Action Effectiveness Study (SAES) 
surveys. All full-time teachers in 
the schools were surveyed. A random 
sample of approximately 200 students 
was selected each year from each 
school. All target and control stu- 
dents were sampled with a probabil- 
ity of 1 .0 each year, as were stu- 
dents who were part of a prior 
year's random sample. Students 



identifiable in advance as educabie 
mentally retarded youths were 
excluded from the sample. School 
averages based on survey responses 
are obtained by weighting each stu- 
dent's response by the inverse of 
the probability that the student was 
included in the survey sample. 

The SAES measures have been 
described elsewhere (Gottfredson, 
Ogawa, Rickert, & Gottfredson, 1982; 
Gottfredson, Gottfredson, & Cook, 
1983). Measures from Charleston 
County School District records of 
grades, attendance, achievement, 
retention, graduation, suspension, 
expulsion and disciplinary referrals 
are also examined, as are court con- 
tact records. 

Project Implementation 

'•Was the program strong enough to 
be expected to have made a differ- 
ence?" and 'Vas the program imple- 
mented as intended ?" are two ques- 
tions that should increasingly be 
asked by evaluators (Quay, 1977). 
One approach to assessing the 
strength of a program is to compare 
the quantity and quality of the ser- 
vices provided with the quantity and 
quality of services that prior 
research, practice or theory imply 
would be necessary to reach the pro- 
gram goal; and an approach to 
assessing the fidelity of a program 
is to compare what wan implemented 
to what the project set out to 
implement (Gottfredson, 1984)* 

Tho PATHE managers made possible 
an assessment of fidelity by specif- 
ying in advance their standards for 
quality and quantity of services and 
by monitoring on a continual basis 
the extent to which they met, 
exceeded or fell short cf their 
standards. We can also assess 
strength in an absolute sense, but 
we do not have good yardsticks 
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against which to gauge the strength 
of the PATHS interventions. Educa- 
tional innovations are seldom well- 
evaluated: Information about the 
quality and quantity of services 
provided is seldom collected. For 
most PATRE interventions the project 
managers set standards that accorded 
with their common sense about how 
strong the intervention had to be to 
make a difference. Futur* quasi-re- 
plications of the PATHE program 
should vary the strength of compo- 
nents to learn more about dosage 
effects. 

Ratings of strength and fidelity . 
In the Spring of 1982, project per- 
sonnel developed standards for the 
quantity and quality of services 
provided (Gottfredson, 1983a). 
Project personnel also kept a 
detailed management plan, the Pro- 
gram Development Worksheet (PDW), 
and updated it monthly throughout 
the school year. At the end of the 
1981-82 school year the PATHE on- 
site evaluator compared actual 
implementation as documented in the 
PDW's and in interviews with project 
personnel to ideal implementation as 
implied in the standards described 
above to rate the quality and quan- 
tity of implementation for each pro- 
gram component (Birdseye, 1982). 
Table 6 shows the average of the 
resulting ratings. 

By the beginning of the next year 
the standards were revised and 
incorporated into the PDW. The 
project manager monitored the 
schools throughout the year by 
checking to sae if the school had 
met each of the standards specified 
in the worksheet. The final work- 
sheet for the year, which contained 
information about which standards 
had been met and were left unmet for 
the year, became the basis for our 
ratings of the fidelity of each pro- 
gram component for each school. Two 



raters re/ieved the completed PDW's, 
rated each school on each standard, 
and averaged the ratings across 
standard 8 for the component catego- 
ries shown in Table 7. The raters 
compared notes and resolved all dis- 
crepancies between their ratings. 

The ratings for the two years 
presented in Tables 6 and 7 are not 
comparable because the raters and 
wlia rating schemes differed. How- 
ever, the tables suggest the follow- 
ing: In general, the program was 
implemented in stronger form (i.e., 
a greater percentage of the stan- 
dards were met) in 1981-82 than in 
1982-83, but appears to have been 
implemented more consistently across 
schools in 1982-83. In the earlier 
year high schools implemented the 
progran with greater fidelity than 
did the middle schools and the range 
between the weakest and strongest 
school was considerable: Rivers 
Middle implemented fever than 50Z of 
the standards, while Burke Sr. met 
about 100Z of the standards. In 
1982-83, the high schools did some- 
what better than the middle schools 
on the organizational components of 
the program, but the middle schools 
did better in the affective area and 
in services to target students. The 
difference between the weakest and 
the strongest school was also small 
in 1 982-83 . 

In both years, the organizational 
components of the program (the team 
and the review and revision struc- 
tures) were well- implemented and the 
career component was weak. The tar- 
get student component was the weak- 
est component during 1981-82 and the 
strongest in 1982-83. This reflects 
an intentional shift in the focus of 
the program* 

During 1981-82, the most vigo- 
rously implemented components were 
the Student Leadership Teams and the 
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Curriculum Review and Revision 
components (for all schools), and 
the Parent Leadership Terns , School 
Pride Campaign, Field Trips, Reading 
Experience Program, Job-Seeking 
Skills, and Faculty Inservice train- 
ing (for the high schools only). Mo 
school implemented the target stu- 
dent services or the extracurricular 
activities program veil, and the 
middle schools did not do veil vith 
the Business-Education Partnerships, 
Peer Counseling, Tutoring, Job-Seek- 
ing Skills and Faculty Inservices. 

In 1982-83 the emphasis changed. 
The Curriculum Reviev and Revision, 
Study Skills, Reading Experience, 
and Business-Education Partnerships 
remained strong , and the target stu- 
dent services vere strengthened. 
Test- taking skills, Student Team 
Learning, and the career components 
vere least vell-imnlemented in 
1982-83. 

Teacher ratings of the program . 
The PATHE managers appended project- 
specific questions onto the SAES 
teacher survey. Results for 
selected questions from this adden- 
dum to the teacher survey are shown 
in Tables 8 and 9. These results 
imply high teacher support for the 
program, and they imply that the 
teachers thought the principals vere 
supportive of whe program. The per- 
centage of teachers reporting sup- 
port for PATHE increased over time. 
Most of the teachers in PATHE 
schools said PATHE had a positive 
effect on discipline problems, 
parental involvement, teamwork among 
staff, student participation in 
school activities, and academic 
achievement. Teachers also reported 
high levels of involvement in PATHE 
activities. Results suggest that 
the program had most teacher support 
in Court enay and Burke Sr. , and 
least in Rhett and St. Johr/s. 
These rankings do not accord vith 
ratings of program strength and 



fidelity by evaluation staff* sug- 
gesting either that teacher support 
is not a function of the quality of 
the implementation or that one or 
the other assessment is not valid. 

Student contacts . Summaries of 
special ist contacts vith students 
appear in Table 5, and the informa- 
tion iu these tables mirrors results 
from the ratings discussed earlier. 
The table shows a dramatic increase 
in services to target students dur- 
ing the final program year. Imple- 
mentation standards called for an 
average of three contacts per month 
vith each target student, or about 
tventy-seven per year. The table 
shows that only one school met the 
standard in 1982-83 , but that ths 
intensity of the direct service com- 
ponent nearly tripled over 1981-82 
levels. During the 1981-82 year the 
average number of contacts per tar- 
get student ranged from only 3.81 to 
13.67, vith an average of 6.86 — less 
than one contact per month for the 
average target student. For the 
1982-83 year, the averages ranged 
from 7.56 to 32.86, vith an average 
of 17 .89 — about tvo contacts per 
month per target student. 

OJJDP reduced PATHE' s budget for 
1982-83 from $440,0 00 to $268,000. 
This cut vas not anticipated by the 
project managers, who had already 
planned, on the basis of early eval- 
uation feedback, to strengthen the 
direct services provided by the pro- 
gram for the following year. The 
program managers responded to the 
cutback by eliminating the Student 
Concerns Specialist position in the 
middle school, and redesigning the 
Curriculum Specialist's job to 
include some counseling of target 
students. Other *chool-vide ser- 
vices previously provided by the 
Student Concerns Specialist vere 
curtailed. This redu^-ion is evi- 
dent in the Table 5 tigures on per- 
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cent of students in the school 
contacted. During the 1981-82 
school year, between 38 and 77 per- 
cent ;f the students in the project 
school 8 were involved in some docu- 
mented project activity. The aver- 
age percent contacted was 60 per- 
cent. Table 5 shows the range for 
the 1982-83 school year to be 20 to 
62 percent, with an average of 34 
percent. This reduction in school- 
wide contacts primarily affected 
counseling services to students 
referred by teachers for disciplin- 
ary reasons. Most other school-wide 
services remained fairly stable. 

Summary of evidence about imple- 
mentation . PATHE was a popular pro- 
gram among teachers and administra- 
tors in the schools. With the 
exception of the Career component, 
the program was reasonably well- im- 
plemented by the 82-83 school year. 
The school-wide innovations were 
well-established in each school 
before the program shifted consider- 
able resources to strengthening the 
individual treatment component. 
Variation in fidelity to the program 
design was initially evident across 
schools, but by the end of the proj- 
ect these differences were minimal, 
except in the school-wide affective 
area. 

Results 

Project PATHE had goals and 
objectives both for its school-level 
interventions and for its interven- 
tions aimed at high-risk students. 
Accordingly, for each type of out- 
come, results are presented first 
for school-level outcomes and then 
for treatment-control group compari- 
sons. 

Table 10 shows school-level sta - 
tistics for attendance, retention, 
suspension, and withdrawal from 
school. Table 11 shows the average 
q cale scores for the 1981 , 1982, and 
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1983 California Test of Basic Skills 
Reading and Math Subtests for Grades 
7, 8, and 10 (The school district 
changed its testing policy in Fall, 
1983 and tested only selected 
grades). School-level statistics 
for 82-83 for the consolidated high 
school are included in the tables 
but will not be discussed because of 
ambiguities in their meaning result- 
ing from the consolidation described 
earlier. 

Tables 12 through 17 show the 
differences in school means on sur- 
vey measures for the 1982 to 1983 
period, and the 1981 to 1983 period. 
Only those outcomes directly rele- 
vant to the PATHE program are 
reported, and 1982-81/ results for 
the consolidated high schools are 
not presented. School means for 
each year for all outcomes are 
available elsewhere (Delinquency 
Program, 1984). 

On Tables 12 through 17, Jt-sta- 
tistics for compositional measures 
(i.e., school averages for sc&~*s 
that were constructed at the indivi- 
dual level by first averaging indi- 
viduals' responses to the items in 
the scale and then averaging the 
scale scores for all individuals in 
the school) are based on the means 
and standard deviations for each 
scale for each school. The means 
are computed by weighting each indi- 
vidual's response by the inverse of 
the probability of sample selection, 
but the .t-statistics are based on 
the unweighted number of cases. For 
psychosocial climate measures (i.e., 
school averages for scales that were 
constructed at the school level by 
averaging the school average for 
each item in the scale), the ^-sta- 
tistic is the ratio of the differ- 
ence between the 1983 and the base- 
line (1981 or 1982) score to the 
standard error of measurement of the 
1982 score. 
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Tables 13 through 23 show means 
and standard deviations for treat- 
ment and control groups for 1982-83 
outcome measures. Tables 18 and 19 
show results for outcomes measured 
by SAES surveys, and Tables 20 
through 23 show results from school 
and court records. On these tables, 
statistical significance was deter- 
mined by F-tests. Analysis of Vari- 
ance tests were performed for each 
outcome using school and treatment 
as factors. If a significant main 
effect for the treatment was 
detected when data for all schools 
were pooled, significance is indi- 
cated in the "All schools" row of 
the table. When a statistical 
interaction between treatment and 
school was significant, the F-test 
was repeated separately by school 
and only those schools whose F~sta- 
ti sties were significant received 
stars on the tables. The following 
paragraphs summarize information 
from Tables 10 through 23 for each 
PATHE goal and objective. 

Delinquent Behavior 

School level . The program manag- 
ers did not consent to our asking 
middle school students about their 
delinquent behavior during the first 
survey administration, so only a 
comparison of 1982 to 1983 scores is 
possible for these schools. Tables 
12 through 17 show that the mean 
scores on the self-reported delin- 
quent behavior scale declined in all 
PATHE schools from 1982 to 1983 . 
The comparison school experienced an 
increase. The differences reached 
statistical significance for one of 
the PATHE middle schools and for the 
comparison middle school. For the 
high school, the decline from 1981 
to 1983 was also significant. 

Other measures of school disrup- 
tion also generally declined in the 
PATHE schools: Teacher reports of 
victimization were down in all three 



PATHE middle schools and up in the 
comparison middle school. Student 
reports of victimization were down 
in two of the three PATHE middle 
schools and up in the comparison 
middle school. As an exception, 
however, teacher and student victim- 
ization both rose in the PATHE high 
school. Student 8 and teachers 
reported increased Safety in all 
schools except one PATHE middle 
pchool, and the increase was signi- 
ficant for student reports in one 
PATHE middle school. Self-reported 
suspensions also decreased in all 
PATHE schools, and the decrease was 
significant in one of them. The 
official suspension data also show 
suspensions to be down in the PATHE 
schools (except for Courtenay where 
the relatively low rate remained 
stable!* and up in the comparison 
school. 

Oue of the four middle schools 
was dropped in Fall, 1982, because 
of budget cutbacks. Evidence from 
this "discontinued 11 PATHE school is 
ambiguous: Students reported 
decreased Victimization and 
increased Safety while PATHE was 
operating in the school, and this 
trend reversed when the program was 
removed. Also, the suspension rate 
which had declined nearly tripled 
after the program was removed. 
Teachers, on the other hand, 
reported decreased Victimization and 
increased Safety while the program 
was operating, and again after the 
program vas removed. The increases 
in teacher reports of Safety were 
highly significant both years. 

Individual level . Treatment-con- 
trol comparisons on the delinquency 
measures imply that the services to 
target students did not result in a 
reduction in delinquent behavior. 
For most of the delinquency measures 
examined (Tables 18 and 23) treat- 
ment and control students are 
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roughly equivalent. Exceptions are 
a) target students at Burke Jr. high 
report significantly more drug use 
than do the control students; b) the 
overall program led to increased 
drug use among target students, pri- 
marily due to Burke Jr.' 8 signifi- 
cant target-control difference; and 
c) target students at Rivers and 
Courtenay were referred to the 
office less frequently for disci- 
plinary problems. 

Attendance 

School level . Tables 12 through 
17 show that in only one PATHE 
school did students report an 
increase in attendance. All other 
schools experienced declines. The 
discontinued PATHE school experi- 
enced a decline while PATHE was 
operating, but an increase after the 
program left. Official school 
records of attendance (Table 10) 
show little variation in attendance 
rates from year to year. Most 
schools experienced slight increases 
in attendance rates over the course 
of the project. A downward trend in 
official withdrawal rates also is 
evident in Table 10, but no evidence 
implies that this trend is due to 
the PATHE program. 

Individual le*^. Table 21 com- 
pares the total number of days offi- 
cially on the school roles for 
treatment and control students, and 
their rates of withdrawal. Students 
are considered to have withdrawn 
permanently only if they officially 
withdrew during the 82-83 year and 
did not reenter during that year. 
Number of days enrolled is computed 
using dates of withdrawal and reen- 
try. The maximum number of possible 
days of enrollment is 278. (Week- 
ends and holidays are included in 
the total possible days.) 

Table 21 shows that different 
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schools had different effects on 
retention of students in school. 
River 8 and Haut Gap were highly suc- 
cesful at retaining students in 
school: No 1982-83 target student 
at Haut Gap withdrew from school 
during the year, and nearly four 
times as many Rivers control as 
treatment students withdrew during 
1982 -83 . Target students at Burke 
Jr., however, were less likely than 
their controls to stay in school: 
Nearly twice as many target as con- 
trol students withdrew from school 
permanently during the school year. 

An analysis (not shown) of long- 
er-term program effects for only 
those target students who were ran- 
domly assigned in Fall, 1982, and 
were still enrolled in school in 
Fall, 1983, shows the same pattern 
of effects as in Table 21: Haut Gap 
was successful at retaining its tar- 
get students. River 8 target stu- 
dents also persisted in school 
longer than their cc^rcls, but not 
significantly. Burke Sr. target 
students also remained enrolled in 
school significantly more days than 
their controls. Burke, Jr., and 
Courtenay Middle target students 
withdrew from school at rates that 
were significantly higher than their 
controls. 

These differences in retention of 
students at school cause problems 
for interpreting treatment-control 
differences on other outcomes. 
Because eventual 82 -83 dropouts vere 
much 'Worse" in many respects than 
were those who stayed in school, 
greater attrition from the control 
group would tend to make post-treat- 
ment comparisons between the treat- 
ment and control groups favor the 
diminished control group on many 
measures. The potential effect of 
attrition on program outcomes was 
studied by comparing 82-83 treatment 
and control groups on Spring, 1982, 
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measures for those schools in which 
the 1982-83 withdrawal rates were 
statistically different for treat- 
ment and control students. The com** 
parisons were made first for all 
students who began the 82-83 school 
year as experimental students, and 
were repeated for only those stu- 
dents who remained in school for the 
entire year. 

Haut Gap' 8 Table 23 data provide 
a clear example of the ambiguity 
introduced by differential dropout 
from the treatment and control 
groups. The data show that treat- 
ment students started out the 
1982-83 year with an advantage over 
the control students (this was due 
to a program effect from the previ- 
ous year). But, four of the 'Vorst 11 
control students and none of the 
treatment students dropped out dur- 
ing the 82-83 year. The removal of 
these four students from the control 
group raises their mean enough so 
that the treatment group advantage 
is no longer statistically signifi- 
cant. We would be in error if we 
concluded, as the results for the 
students who persisted throughout 
the 82-83 year at first seem to sug- 
gest, that the treatment and control 
students' 1982 Math grades are not 
signf ica'.cly different. And 
althot'fth the Spring, 1983 grades for 
the treatment group. (Table 20) 
appear not to be significantly 
higher than those for the control 
group, it is probable that the 
treatment group retained its grade 
advantage but that the data aie mis- 
leading because of the attrition 
problem. Although the Haut Gap 
results seem to be most affected by 
the differentia 1 attrition, Rivers 
and Burke Jr. may also be effected. 

Table 21 also shows that Burke 
Sr. High School and Rivers Middle 
school treatment students attended 
school more than did the control 



student*. Both the self-report nnd 
school records attendance data 
either reach statistical signifi- 
cance in favor of the treatment 
group or come close to it. These 
results are encouraging because the 
two schools that showed attendance 
advantages were the middle school 
that exceeded the intensity standard 
for the number of contacts and a 
high school which, although it did 
not reach the intensity standards, 
implemented an ambitious attendance 
monitoring system for the target 
student s. 

Academic Achievement 

School level . Charleston County 
School District changed its achieve- 
ment testing policy in Fail, 1982, 
so that only grades 7,8, and 10 
were tested and a different form of 
the CfBS was used. This change* 
coupled with the consolidation of 
schools described above, makes a 
straightforward interpretation of 
school- level changes in achievement 
test scores impossible. The 1981 
and 1982 achievement test school 
averages were recalculated to 
include only those grades tested in 
1983. Then a conversion to the 
scale score averages to equate the 
different forms of the test was 
applied (this conversion was made 
available to C.C.S.D. by the testing 
company). The 1983 tenth grade 
results for the consolidated schools 
are not meaningful indicators of 
PATHE program effects, so they will 
not be discussed. 

Table 11 presents the comparisons 
cf California Test of Basic Skills 
scores for the relevant grades for 
all uiree years of project opera- 
tion. Reading test scores for all 
schools except for the comparison 
high school rose from 1981 to 1982 
and the scores for all schools 
except the comparison middle school 
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fell the nest year. The percentage 
of students scoring in the bottom 
national quartile cu the Reading 
test dropped from 1981 to 1982 for 
all schools and increased again for 
all schools the next year. The net 
change in Reading test scores over 
the three year period was positive 
for all schools, but the percentage 
of students scoring in the bottom 
quartile of the distribution 
increased \n all PATHS middle 
schools and decreased in the middle 
comparison school and in the PATHE 
high school not affected by the con- 
solidation. 

Math test scores for all but two 
schools (one PATHE middle and the 
comparison high) increased from 1981 
to 1982. All PATHE middle school 
Math test scores increased from 1982 
to 1983. Those for the middle com- 
parison school and the PATHE high 
school not affected by the consoli- 
dation decreased. The percentage of 
8 tu dent 8 scoring in the bottom quar- 
tile of the national distribution 
fell from 1981 to 1982 in all 
schools except one PATHE high and 
the comparison high. This percen- 
tage rose again the next year in all 
schools except the discontinued 
PATHE middle school and the PATHE 
high school not affected by the con- 
solidation. The net change in Math 
standard scores over the three year 
period was positive in all schools 
except one PATHE middle and the com- 
parison middle. The percentage of 
students scoring in the bottom 
national quartile increased fur the 
three PATHE middle schools, and 
decreased for the discontinued PATHE 
middle, the middle comparison and 
the PATHE high school not affected 
by the consolidation. 

These results do not lend them- 
selves to easy interpretation. The 
pattern for the Reading test sug- 
gests that the change in the teat 
form used by the district had more 



of an effect on the test scores than 
PA1HE did. The form used in 1983 
appears more difficult than the one 
used the year before. The scores 
for all but one school dropped in 
1983 and more students scored in the 
lowest quartile of the national dis- 
tribution. On the other hand, the 
net change from 1981 to 1983 was 
positive for all schools, suggesting 
that the 1982 score was somehow 
inflated. 

The pattern of changes for Math 
test scores is less uniform than 
that for the Reading test scores. 
St. John's High school has generally 
positive results: The standard 
score rose over the three year 
period and fever students scored in 
the bottom quartile of the national 
\ distribution. The results for all 
other schools are mixed and do not 
lend themselves to easy interpreta- 
tion. 

Retention rates for 1980 through 
1983 are shown in Table 10. Reten- 
tion rates are reported only for 
middle schools because these statis- 
tics are i*ot systematically col- 
lected for the high schools. The 
table shows increasing retention 
rates over time for all middle 
schools except Haut Gap. 

Individual level . Treatment and 
control differences in 1982-83 
achievement outcomes are shown in 
Table 20. The achievement test 
score advantage observed for treat- 
ment students at the end of 1981-82 
was maintained at the end of the 
following year. In both years, sig- 
nificantly more control than target 
students scored in the bottom quar- 
tile of the CTBS total battery and 
the direction of the difference 
favored the target students in all 
subareas. A single Spring, 1983, 
comparison significantly favors the 
control students. 
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Target student advantages in pro- 
motion rates are statistically sig- 
nificant and practically meaningful 
for the 1981-82 school year. Target 
students in all but one PATHE school 
were promoted to the next grade at a 
higher rate than the control stu- 
dents. In half of the PATHE 
schools, the difference was 10Z or 
greater. The advantage is observed 
again for the 82-83 school year izi 
the tame six schools, but the dif- 
ferences are not as large and do not 
reach statistical significance. 

The PATHE program also increased 
graduation rates. The proportion of 
target students who graduated in one 
of the two high schools is more than 
twice that of the control group. 
This advantage is likely to be main- 
tained in future years, judging from 
the promotion differences observed 
for target students at Burke Sr. 

Target students' scnool grades 
were significantly higher than those 
of control students in 1981-82. 
This advantage was not maintained in 
82-83 for most schools. Target stu- 
dents reported receiving higher 
grades than control students in four 
of the six PATHE schools, and in one 
school (Haut Gap), the difference 
reached statistical significance. 
This same school has the largest 
difference favoring treatment stu- 
dents on the official records, and 
its differential attrition rates 
suggested a liberal interpretation 
of treatment-control differences. 
It is safe to assume, then, that 
target students' grades were higher 
than controls in this school. 

A plausible speculation is that 
the overall closing of the grade gap 
between target and control students 
is due to more treatment students 
being promoted in 1982 to the next 
grade. It may be easier to get good 
grades in a subject being repeated 



than in a new subject. Target 
students who ended up at Courtenay, 
Rivers, and St. Johns had been pro* 
moted at much higher rates the year 
before (between 13 and 16Z higher) 
than their control students. Also, 
the initial advantage in grades may 
have caused target students to be 
placed in higher level, and hence 
more difficult, courses than the 
control students. We ha^e no data 
on class placement that would enable 
an examination of this possibility. 

PATHE Objectives 

In the terminology used by the 
evaluation structure applied here 
(G. Gottfredson, 1984), an objective 
is a short-term outcome a project 
must achieve to meet its goals. 
That is, objectives are the states 
the theory guiding the project 
implies must exist if goals are to 
be achieved. For example, project 
PA1HE assumed that positive student 
self-concept is a prerequisite for 
reduced delinquent behavior* There-* 
fore, the project sought to improve 
students' self-concepts as an 
instrumental step in reducing delin- 
quency. This section reviews evi- 
dence about the extent to which 
PATHE reached the objectives implied 
by the earlier discussioa of the 
project's rationale and by Figure 1. 

Teacher Morale 

Tables 12 through 17 show that 
teacher Morale rose between 1981 and 
1983 in two of the three PATHE mid- 
dle schools and in the PATHE high 
school. The increase was statisti- 
cally significant in two of these 
schools. In the school which dis- 
continued PATHE the morale of the 
teachers increased while PATHE was 
in the school and continued to rise 
after the program was discontinued. 
Teacher Morale declined in the com- 
parison school. 
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Planning & Action and Smooth Admin- 
istration 

Teachers in two PATHE middle 
schools and the PATHE high and stu- 
dents in all PATHE middle schools 
reported increased Planning and 
Action between 1981 and 1983. The 
comparison school declined on this 
dimension, and the decline reported 
by teachers was statistically signi- 
ficant* For the discontinued PATHE 
school i both teachers and students 
reported a decline on Planning and 
Action while PATHE was in the 
school, and an increase after it 
left* Teachers reported an increase 
in Smooth Administration in only two 
PATHE schools* The comparison 
school experienced a decline on this 
measure, and the discontinued PATHE 
school experienced a decline while 
PATHE was in the school, and then an 
increase* 

Teacher Expectations for Student 
Achievement 

All schools except one PATHE 
school experienced an increase in 
teacher's reports of the level of 
their expc ;tations for students* No 
increase was significant, nor was 
the single decrease* 

Rewards and Punishments 

School level * Students in two of 
the three middle schools and the 
high school reported increases in 
reuards and decreases in punish- 
ments* In one school the improve- 
ment was statistically significant* 
The comparison school worsened on 
these measures, and students in the 
discontinued PATHE school reported 
that school was rewarding and not 
punishing while the program was in 
place, but this trend reversed after 
the program was pulled out* The 
decrease in student reports of 
rewarding experiences at school 



after PATHE was discontinued was 
statistically significant* 

Individual level * Target stu- 
dents in all three middle schools 
and in one high school reported 
higher levels of school rewards than 
did the control students* Students 
in one middle and one high school 
reported lower levels of school pun- 
ishment* No difference was statis- 
tically significant* 

Fairness and Clarity of Rules 

According to student reports, all 
PATHE schools increased on Rule 
Fairness, and all but one on Rule 
Clarity from 1981 to 1983* The com- 
parison school got worse, and the 
discontinued PATHE school began to 
improve after the program left. 

Interpersonal Competency 

School level * All three PATHE 
middle schools improved on this out- 
come between 19?\ and 1983 and the 
comparison school and the PATHS high 
school regressed* The discontinued 
PA1HE school improved while PATHE 
was in the school, but regressed the 
next year* Only one of the chan- 
ges—for the discontinued school 
(while PATHE was operational)— was 
significant* 

Individual level * Target stu- 
dents in half of the PATHE schools 
reported higher Interpersonal Compe- 
tency than control students* No 
difference reached significance* 

Self-Concept 

School level * All schools— PATHE 
and comparison — improved on this 
outcome* For one of the PATHE 
schools the change from 1981 to 1983 
was statistically significant, and 
for the discontinued PATHE school 
the score rose while the program was 
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in the school and declined when it 
left. 

Individual level . Target stu- 
dents in all but one FATHE School 
reported more positive self-concept 
than control students, but none of 
the differences reached statistical 
significance. 

Alienation 

School level . All schools — FATHE 
and comparison — showed decreasing 
levels of alienation across years. 
For one of the FATHE schools the 
change from 1981 to 1983 was statis- 
tically significant, and for the 
discontinued FATHE school the score 
improved while the program was in 
the school and declined when it 
left. 

Individual level . Target stu- 
dents in three FATHE schools 
reported lover levels of alienation 
than control students, but none of 
the differences reached statistical 
significance. 

Involvement 

School level . No school 
increased student involvement in 
extracurricular activities between 
1981 and 1983, according to student 
reports. This is not surprising 
given that the Charleston schools 
were extremely high on this dimen- 
sion at the time of the initial sur- 
vey. The discontinued school 
increased while FATHE was operating 
and declined after the program was 
stopped. 

Individual level . Target stu- 
dents in three FATHE Schools 
reported more involvement in extra- 
curricular activities than control 
students, but none of the differ- 
ences reached statistical signifi- 
cance. 



Attachment to School 

School level . Students in all 
PATHE schools grew more attached to 
school between 1981 and 1983 and 
students in the comparison- school 
grew less attached. The changes 
were statistically significant ifc 
two PATHE schools and in the compar- 
ison school. The discontinued 
school improved while PATHE was 
operating and declined after the 
program was stopped. 

Individual level . Target stu- 
dents in two PATHE schools reported 
greater attachment to school than 
control student 8, but none of the 
differences reached statistical sig- 
nificance. 

Educational Expectations 

School level . Students' expecta- 
tions for educational attainment 
increased from 1981 to 1983 in only 
two of the PATHE schools — one middle 
and one high. They also improved in 
the comparison school. The improve- 
ment in the PATHE middle school was 
statistically significant. The dis- 
continued FATHE school never 
improved on this measure. 

Individual level . Target stu- 
dents in two PATHE School reported 
higher educational expectations than 
did control students, but none of 
the differences reached statistical 
significance. 

Belief in Rules 

School level . Belief in Rules 
increased for all FATHE and control 
schools. The improvement was sta- 
tistically significant in two of the 
PA1BE schools. No improvement was 
observed for this outcome in the 
discontinued PATHE school. 
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Individual level . Target stu- 
dents in three PATHE schools 
reported greater Belief in Rules 
than did control students, but none 
of the differences reached statisti- 
cal significance. 

A Closer Look at the Stronger Reali- 
zations of P ATHE 

The evaluation reev!*? for those 
PATHE schools with the best records 
of accomplishment will be high- 
lighted in this section. This clo- 
ser examination of only the most 
successfully implemented program 
sites provides some sense of what 
results might be expected if the 
program were implemented as 
intended. Only one of the six 
schools achieved the program stan- 
dard of three contacts per month 
with target students. Similar vari- 
ation existed for some other program 
components. St. John's high school 
excelled in generating school-vide 
student involvement in PATHE activi- 
ties, and Haut Gap Middle excelled 
in involving teachers in improving 
school-vide academic achievement. 
The Burke Sr. campus probably came 
closest to the PATHE ideal implemen- 
tation, but ve are unable to disen- 
tangle the effects of the school 
consolidation from the effects of 
the program. Burke Sr. will not be 
discussed here. 

Tables 24 and 25 show evaluation 
reeults for the 1981-83 period of 
program services for Haut Gap Mid- 
dle, St. John' 8 High School and the 
comparison middle school, ^-statis- 
tics are shovn only for the subset 
of outcome measures that are most 
central to the action theory shown 
in Figure 1. Table 24 reports 
results for the student outcomes in 
the rightmost portion of the theory 
diagram (Figure 1), and Table 25 
doe 8 the same for the school factors 
theorized to effect those student 
out comes. 



Delinquent behavior . Both Haut 
Gap and St. John's experienced a 
decline in level of delinquency from 
1982 to 1983 , and the comparison 
school experienced a substantial 
increase. St. John's high school 
showed a highly significant decline 
in delinquency over the course of 
the program. We were prohibited 
from, asking middle school students 
about their delinquency experiences 
during the first survey administra- 
tion, so only a comparison of 1982 
to 1983 scores is possible. 

Other outcomes . Scanning across 
the measures of student factors tar- 
gf*ed by the program, we find that 
Haut Gap Middle School improved on 
five of the seven factors and that 
the improvements in Self-coacept , 
School Attachment and Educational 
Expectations reached significance. 
By contrast, the comparison middle 
school improved on only two of these 
measures, and its students grew sig- 
nificantly less attached to school. 
St. John' 8 high school moved in the 
desired direction on six of the 
jeven measures of student intermedi- 
ate outcomes, although none of these 
improvements reached significance. 

Table 25's results are similar. 
Haut Gap Middle school improved on 
all nine measures of school factors. 
The improvements in Teacher Morale, 
Belief in Rules and Alienation reach 
significance. St. John's high 
school improved on all but one of 
the nine, and the improvement in 
Teacher Morale was highly signifi- 
cant. The comparison school 
improved jut half of tLe meas- 

ures, and grew significantly worse 
on the Planning and Action dimen- 
sion. 

A closer look at Rivers Middle, 
the only school that implemented the 
target student services up to pro- 
gran standard, reveals a trend 
favoring target students. 1981-82 
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survey results indicated a signifi- 
cant treatment effect on self- 
reported Serious Delinquent Behavior 
and a trend favoring target students 
on other delinquency outcomes. The 
1981-82 target students also failed 
fewer subjects and were promoted to 
the next grade at a higher rate than 
their controls. Tables 18 through 
22 show that in 1982-83, about four 
times as many control as target stu- 
dents withdrew from school, and con- 
trol students were referred to the 
office for disciplinary problems 
significantly more than target stu- 
dents. Target students had fewer 
unexcused absences from school, and 
reported higher attendance and 
grades on the SAES survey. They 
also reported more positive self- 
concepts, higher educational expec- 
tations, greater involvement in 
extracurricular activities, more 
rewarding experiences in school, and 
fewer punishing experiences in 
school. None of these self-report 
differences were large or statisti- 
cally significant, but they do sug- 
gest a trend favoring treatment stu- 
dents that is masked when all 
schools are examined. 

Summary of Outcome Evaluation 

School Level 

Comparisons of changes in school 
averages must be approached with 
more skepticism than comparisons of 
PATHE treatment and control students 
because we had no control over 
assignment of schools to treatment 
and control conditions. The PATHE 
and ^mparison schools were not 
equivalent before the treacment 
began, and we cannot say with cer- 
tainty that the observed changes 
Irom year to year are due to the 
PATHE program. It is possible that 
other factors contributed to the 
observed improvement in the PATHE 
schools. The school consolidation 



further weakened the school-level 
design by reducing the number of 
PATHE schools that could be examined 
for climate differences and by swal- 
lowing the high school comparison 
school. 

The 1981-82 school year appears 
to have been a more productive year 
than 1982-83 for overall school 
improvement. This might reflect 
either the program design decision 
to intensify target student services 
in the latter year or a winding-down 
effect as personnel began to con- 
sider what they would do after PATHE 
ended. Even so, PATHE' s school cli- 
mate improvement efforts were appar- 
ertly effective each year* During 
1982-83 PATHE schools improved on 62 
percent of the measures shown on 
Tables 12-17. The comparison school 
improved on only 32 percent during 
the same period. Between 1981 and 
1983 , PATHE schools improved on 75 
percent of the measures and the com- 
parison school on only 36 percent* 

Figure 3 summarizes PATHE' s 
effect on measures of delinquent 
behavior and school disruption. The 
figure summarizes survey data for 
student self-reports of Serious 
Delinquency, Drug Use, and Suspen- 
sions as well as teacher and student 
reports of Victimization and school 
Safety. ResulUs for the consoli- 
dated high schools (Burke Jr., Burke 
Sr, and Charleston) and for the dis- 
continued middle school (Rhett) are 
based on change from 1981 to 1982* 
All other results are based on 
change from 1981 to 1983. The fig- 
ure provides persuasive evidence 
that the program succeeded at 
decreasing school disruption. The 
program schools improved on about 
85% of the measures of school dis- 
ruption, vhile one comparison school 
impr oved only on 60% and the other 
only on 28%. Six of the seven pro- 
gram schools appear more orderly 
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according to one or more of the 
disruption measures that reached 
conventional statistical signifi- 
cance levels. Neither of the com- 
parison schools' improvements 
reached this level. 

PATHE also moved closer to many 
of its school-level objectives. 
Figure 4 summarizes the over-all 
school-level effect on measures of 
the objectives implied by the PATHE 
action theory, Figure 1. Again, 
results for the consolidated high 
schools and Rhett Middle School are 
based on change from 1981 to 1982 
for the high schools, and results 
for other schools on change from 
1981 to 1983. This figure summa- 
rizes all outcomes in Tables 12-17 
except for measures of delinquency 
and school disorder summarized in 
Figure 3 (and for the total Delin- 
quency Scale which is not summarized 
in either figure because it is 
redundant). Figure 4 implies that 
if PATHE's theory is correct, the 
populations in the PATHE schools are 
less at risk for socioeconomic fail- 
ure and delinquency as a result of 
the program. All PATHE schools 
together improved on 722 of the 
PATHE objectives, while one campari- 
son school improved on 29Z and the 
other on only 18Z. 

The most impressive outcome 
favoring the PATHE schools is that 
for School Attachment— a key risk 
factor for delinquent behavior 
according to the PATHE theory and a 
leading delinquency theory (Hirschi, 
1969). Students in every PATHE 
school grew more attached to their 
schools. The difference was statis- 
tically significant in three of the 
schools and approached significance 
in the fourth* Students in the dis- 
continued PATHE school grew more 
attached to school while the program 
was operating, and less attached 
when the program was removed. Stu- 



dents in the comparison school grew 
significantly less attached to 
school. 

Other outcomes show similar, 
although not quite as dramatic, 
effects: Students in all PATHE 
schools reported increased Rule 
Fairness and the control school stu- 
dents reported a decline. Students 
in all schools — PATHE and compari- 
son—reported increases in Self-Con- 
cept, Belief in Rules, and Safety 
and decreases in Suspensions and 
Alienation, but the changes reached 
statistical significance in one or 
more PATHE schools but not in the 
comparison school. Finally, teach- 
ers in all PATHE middle schools 
reported less Victimization, and the 
difference was statistically signi- 
ficant in one school. Teachers in 
the comparison school reported more 
victimization. 

Statistically significant 
improvements were observed between 
1981 and 1983 for one or more PATHE 
schools on the following student 
outcomes: Delinquent Behavior, Drug 
Involvement, Alienation, School 
Rewards, Self-concept, School 
Attachment, Educational Expecta- 
tions, Belief in Rules, and Safety. 
In addition, teachers in one or more 
PATHE schools reported increased 
Morale and decreased Victimization. 
These results were statistically 
significant. Significant decreases 
in Self-reported Suspensions were 
also observed for one or more PATHE 
schools during the 1982-83 year. No 
significant improvements wore 
observed for the comparison school, 
and significant decreases in School 
Attachment, Planning & Action and an 
increase in Serious Deliuquency 
(1982-83 only) were evident for the 
comparison school. 

Examination of Rhett Middle 
School — the school that was dropped 
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due to budget cutbacks — provides an 
interesting comparison. The student 
attitudinal outcomes which PATHE was 
most successful at altering — Self- 
concept , Alienation and School At- 
tachment — all improved while PATHE 
was operational and declined after 
the program was removed. Student 
and teacher reports of several cli- 
mate dimensions showed the opposite 
pattern, however: Improvement in 
Planning and Action, Smooth Adminis- 
tration, Rule Fairness and Rule 
Clarity came only after PATHE was 
discontinued. 

Individual Level 

Figure 5 summarizes the delin- 
quency outcome comparisons of treat- 
ment and control students. The left 
bar for each school shows the per- 
centage of treatment ard control 
comparisons that favored treatment 
students for the 81-82 and 82-83 
year 8 on the following outcome meas- 
ures: Serious Delinquent Behavior, 
Drug Involvement, arrests, suspen- 
sions, Victimization, and disciplin- 
ary infractions — both minor and 
major. The graph shows that in only 
one of the seven PATHE schools did 
the treatment students fare better 
than the control students on these 
measures. 

The target student program compo- 
nent had an overall positive effect 
on academic achievement, however, 
and three of the PATHE schools were 
able to retain their target students 
in school at significantly higher 
rates than their control students. 
Two schools also increased target 
students' attendance rates relative 
to the control groups' attendance. 

A trend favoring target students 
on the intermediate student outcomes 
in Figure 1 is evident for the PATHE 
middle schools, and especially for 
Rivers Middle School — the school 
with the highest level of 



implementation — and Rhett Middle 
School — the school that was dropped 
from the program in Fall, 1982. The 
second bar for each school in Figure 
5 summarizes this trend. This graph 
summarizes all intermediate outcomes 
implied by the PATHE theory in Fig- 
ure 1 • Treatment-control compari- 
sons for the 1981-82 and the 1982-83 
school years are summarized in the 
figure, but for Rhett Middle only 
the 1981-82 comparisons are included 
because no treatment was provided 
during 1982- 83. 

This evaluation of Project PATHE 
suggest 8 : 

1. Only one of six schtols met 
program standards for implementation 
of target student services, although 
in the third year these services 
were strengthened three-fold over 
the previous year's level. 

2. The target student interven- 
tions increased academic achieve- 
ment, retained students in school 
who would otherwise have left, pro- 
moted more students to the next 
grade level and graduated more high 
school seniors than would have been 
expected. Some schools were suc- 
cessful at increasing school atten- 
dance among high-risk youths. These 
positive effects on academic out- 
comes must be counterbalanced 
aqainst an increase in drug involve- 
ment reported by target students. 

3. In the only school that imple- 
mented the target student services 
up to program standards, target stu- 
dents withdrew from school signifi- 
cantly less often, were promoted to 
the next grade and attended school 
more often, and were referred to the 
office for disciplinary reasons sig- 
nificantly less often than their 
equivalent controls. The target 
students also reported higher atten- 
dance and grades, more positive 
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self- concept 8, higher educational 
expectations i greater involvement in 
extracurricular activities! more 
rewarding experiences in school, and 
fever punishing experiences in 
school. None of the differences for 
these self-reported outcomes vere 
large or statistically significant! 
but they do suggest a trend favoring 
target students that is not apparent 
when all schools are examined. 

4. The program as implemented for 
high risk students was not effective 
for reducing delinquent behavior. 

5. During 1982-83 PATHE schools 
improved on 62 percent of the PATHE 
goals and objectives measured by the 
SAES survey. The comparison school 
improved on only 32 percent. 
Between 1981 and 1983 , PATHE schools 
improved on 75 percent of the meas- 
ures and the comparison school on 
only 36 percent. 

6. Student 8 in every PATHE school 
grew more attached to their schools. 
The difference was statistically 
significant in three of the schools 
and approached significance in the 
fourth. Students in the discontin- 
ued PATHE school grew more attached 
to school while the program was 
operating, and less attached when 
the program was removed. Students 
in the comparison school grew signi- 
ficantly less Attached to school. 

7. Students in all PATHE schools 
reported increased Rule Fairness and 
the control school students reported 
a decline. Students in all 
schools — PATHE and comparison — re- 
ported increase 8 in Self- concept, 
Belief In Rules, Safety and 
decreases in Suspensions and Aliena- 
tion, but the changes reached sta- 
tistical significance in one or more 
PATHE schools and not for the com- 
parison school. Teachers in all 
PATHE middle schools reported less 
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Victimization, and the difference 
was statistically significant in one 
school. Teachers in the comparison 
school reported more Victimisation. 

8. Statistically significant 
improvements were observed between 
1981 and 1983 for one or more PATHS 
schools on the following student 
outcomes: Delinquency, Drug Use, 
Alienation, School Rewards, Self- 
concept, School Attachment t Educa- 
tional Expectations, Belief in 
Rules, and Safety* In addition, 
teachers in one or more PATHE 
schools reported increased Morale 
and decreased Victimisation. These 
results were statistically signifi- 
cant. Significant decreases in 
self-reported suspensions were also 
observed for one or more PATHE 
schools during the 1982-83 /ear 
only. No significant improvements 
were observed for the comparison 
school, and significant decreases in 
School Attachment, Planning & Action 
and an increase in Serious Delin- 
quency (1982-83 only) were evident. 
The PATEE schools did not grow sig- 
nificantly worse on any dimension. 

9. Examination of Rhett Middle 
School — the school that was dropped 
due to budget cutbacks — provides an 
interesting comparison. This school 
improved on several outcomes during 
the 1981-82 school year when the 
program was operating. We collected 
outcome data for this school after 
the 1982-83 school year in order to 
examine the extent to which the 
school regressed to its pre-pxogram 
state after the program was removed. 
We found that the student attitudi- 
nal outcomes which PATHE was most 
successful at altering — Self-con- 
cept, Alienation and School Attach- 
ment — all improved while PATHE was 
operational and declined after the 
program was removed. Student and 
teacher reports of several climate 
dimensions showed the opposite pat- 
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tern, though: Improvement in 
Planning & Action, Smooth Adminis- 
tration, Rule Fairness and Rule 
Clarity came only after PATHE was 
discontinued. This pattern is unex- 
pected and perplexing. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no knowledge about 
what went on in the school af'er the 
program was removed so cannot sug- 
gest any explanations. 

Conclusion and Discussion 

This final section presents some 
interpretations, conclusions, and 
recommendations based on the evalua- 
tion results reported in earlier 
sections. 

School- level Program 

Taken together, the evidence 
implies that PATHE was an effective 
program for reducing delinquency and 
its risk factors for school popula- 
tions. It is not cl&ar which of the 
many program components were respon- 
sible for these positive outcomes. 
Attempts by the national evaluation 
staff to dissect the program were 
usually discouraged by the program 
managers: They believed th«t the 
program's effectiveness resulted 
from its holistic approach to edu- 
cating and socializing youth. The 
evaluation evidence does suggest, 
however, that the increases in 
school orderliness resulted from 
increases in students' positive 
self-concepts and attachment to 
school and from clearer and fairer 
school rules. 

Some general program features 
were probably instrumental in 
PATHE" 8 success. The project was 
guided by a few simple principles: 
involving school staff in the change 
process, improving school manage- 
ment, and intervening at several 
different points in the student's 
life. Implementation records tell 



us that PATHE increased teacher and 
student participation in the school 
change effort — particularly through 
its team structure. Observed 
increases in Morale and reports that 
the schools were places where things 
were happening most likely resulted 
from these efforts. Implementation 
records also indicate that PATHE 
influenced several domains of the 
students' lives : Academic, affec- 
tive and career-relate' activities 
were successfully carried out. 

Another factor that probably con- 
tributed to the success of the 
school-level program was the exis- 
tence of a theory of action* The 
program managers shared a set of 
beliefs about their schools' prob- 
lems. Their day-to-day decisions 
were guided by a common approach to 
school improvement. They alsc kept 
in the front of their minds the pri- 
mary objectives of the program: 
They were trying to increase the 
socioeconomic standing and conven- 
tional behavior of their students by 
increasing attachment to the school, 
positive self-concepts and rewarding 
experiences in school. Decisions 
about specific program activities 
were made with these objectives 
firmly in mind. 

Probably most important, the pro- 
gram was well-managed. Standards 
for performance existed and were 
moritored. Expectations were clear. 

Direct Services 

The direct services to high-risk 
youths were effective at increasing 
commitment to education among stu- 
dents targeted for these services. 
These students earned higher 
achievement test scores and grades, 
attained higher promotion and gradu- 
ation rates, attended school more 
often, and dropped out of school 
less frequently than did their equi- 
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valent control students. Only for 
the achievement test and graduation 
results was the target student 
advantage statistically significant 
across all schools. (The other 
results apply only to certain 
schools.) Nevertheless, the results 
in the academic area for target stu- 
dents are impressive and promising: 
According to social control theory 
(Hirschi, 1969) increased commitment 
to education will result in an even- 
tual reduction in delinquency, and 
low grades are a well-known risk 
factor for delinquent behavior (Sil- 
berberg & Silberberg, 1971). A fol- 
low-up evaluation of the treatment 
and control students will be neces- 
sary to examine this possibility. 

Little evidence supported of the 
efficacy of the target student ser- 
vices for reducing delinquency among 
"high risk" individuals in the short 
run. Indeed, some evidence points 
to an increase in drug involvement 
for target students. It is promis- 
ing that the only school that 
favored the treatment students on 
delinquency outcomes is the only 
school that implemented the target 
student program up to the standards 
set by the program managers. Also, 
the only school in which treatment 
student 8 reported significantly more 
delinquency than control stu- 
dents—Burke Jr.— is the school that 
had the weakest target student pro- 
gram. This pattern of results sug- 
gests that strengthening the target 
student program may increase its 
efficacy as a delinquency prevention 
int ervention. 

Evidence about the intensity and 
quality of program services have 
implications for strengthening the 
interventions for target students. 

Intensity of target student ser- 
vices . The target student program 
had most positive outcomes in the 



schools with the aost contacts with 
target students and fewest positive 
effects in the school with fewest 
contacts. We cannot be certain that 
increasing the number of contacts 
would have increased program effec- 
tiveness in the unsuccessful schools 
because the quality of services may 
be confounded with their intensity* 
Some evidence suggests that increas- 
ing the intensity of program ser- 
vices that are weak to begin with 
may be harmful: Burke Jr., where 
observations suggest that the qual- 
ity of program services was low, 
actually increased its intensity of 
program services relative to other 
schools from 1981-82 to 1982-83, but 
it moved from no effect in the 81-82 
school year to a negative effect on 
some outcomes in 82-33. On the 
other hand, Burke Sr., where we have 
evidence what the quality of the 
services was high, actually 
decreased intensity relative to 
other school 8 over the tiro year 
period, but showed more evidence of 
efficacy. 

Quality of target student ser- 
vices . Theory is a useful tool for 
selecting interventions, and it is 
also an essential guide for program 
operations. Program implementers 
need templates to guide daily inter- 
actions and decisionmaking because 
without guidelines they must r*ly on 
their own personal theories. In 
such cases the program may quickly 
be modified in unpredictable ways to 
accord with the personal views of 
the individuals implementing the 
program. 

PATHE'8 services to treatment 
students were not guided by a theory 
of action to the same ~xtent that 
that the school-vide activities 
were. The theory diagramed in Fig- 
ure 1 evolved c,er the three years 
of project operation. The major 
change to the PATHE theory resulting 
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from program development efforts was 
the highlighting of the intermediate 
student factors on the right of Fig- 
ure 1, and this did not occur until 
the Spring of the final year of pro- 
gram operations. The school factors 
in the figure had always been theor- 
ised as causal factors, and program 
activities aimed at altering those 
factors had always been a part of 
the program 4 * 8 plans. 

The specialists who implemented 
interventions in the schools on a 
day-to-day basis may have been 
largely unaware of the theory under** 
lying the program* They never 
engaged in program development 
activities aimed at clarifying the 
theory, and the program managers' 
interactions with the specialists 
were aimed primarily at clarifying 
implementation standards, providing 
technical assistance, and monitoring 
program activities* Although spe- 
cialists were oriented to the PATHE 
philosophy in August, 1980, the main 
idea conveyed during that orienta- 
tion was the same theme that ran 
through the grant proposal: An 
integrated approach to the problem 
of discipline is necessary, and 
schools must attend to the affective 
as well as to the academic needs of 
students. The importance of self- 
concept, rewarding experiences, and 
social bonding were never made 
explicit to the specialists* 

Interviews with the specialists 
during the final year of project 
operations support this interpreta- 
tion* Great variation among spe- 
cialists was observed in the extent 
to which they understood the princi- 
ples underlying the project* For 
example, in response to the ques- 
tion, "How does PATHE affect delin- 
quency? 11 I received responses that 
ranged from "It doesn't; we let the 
school administration handle the 
hard cases 11 to a full-blown explana- 



tion of how the program is expected 
to decrease delinquency by increas- 
ing self-concept and creating a 
"sense of belonging" in the school* 
Somewhere in between were explana- 
tions citing the importance of 
intermediate student factors other 
than those emphasised in the PATHE 
theory* All specialists emphasized 
academic achievement for target stu- 
dents, but few placed equal emphasis 
on improving self-concept and 
strengthening social bonds* 

The low level of iaplementer 
awareness of the underlying program 
theory was probably more detrimental 
to the direct service interventions 
than to the school-wide interven- 
tions. The quality of the school- 
level activities was more standard- 
ised than were the individual 
services* We have no way of knowing 
exactly what went on in individual 
counseling or tutoring sessions with 
the target students, but it is pos- 
sible that specialists focused on 
student attitudes and behaviors 
other than those specified in the 
theory* In short, specialists had 
considerable freedom to exercise 
professional judgement in their 
direct contacts with target stu- 
dents* The common focus on academ- 
ics may explain the treatment pro- 
gram's success in increasing 
academic achievement, and the low 
level of consensus about the affec- 
tive student objectives may explain 
the absence of treatment effects in 
these areas* 

The PATHE experience implies that 
altering the school organisation can 
be an effective approach to delin- 
quency prevention* Involving the 
school staff, students and community 
members in planning and implementing 
change; using information to iden- 
tify weaknesses and focusing 
resources on those weaknesses; 
retraining school staff when neces- 
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sary; making changes in the 
curriculum and discipline procedures 
in the school; and creating clear 
standards for implement er perfor- 
mance is a difficult collection of 
accomplishments that are difficult 
to achieve. But taken together, 
these activities can lead to reduc- 
tions in school disruption. In con- 
trast, the application of roughly 
the same level of resources to pro- 
vide what— for a typical school sys- 
tem—is intensive tutoring and coun- 
seling services appears not to have 
reduced delinquency, at least not in 
the short run. This is not to say 
that carefully designed and imple- 
mented treatment programs cannot 
work to increase school orderliness. 
Indeed, research has demonstrated 
some treatment strategies to be 
effective (Alerander & Parsons, 
1973; Patterson, McNeal, Hawkins, & 
Phelps, 1967). The present results 
suggest, however, that the kind of 
treatment program most likely to be 
implemented by the typical school 
system is less efficacious than an 
organisational- level change. 

Recommendat ions 

The evaluation results, and our 
experiences in conducting the evalu- 
ation, suggest the following set of 
recommendations for future preven- 
tion field trials. 

1 . The personnel implementing the 
program on a day-to-day basis should 
be intimately familiar with the 
rationale underlying the program. 

2. Program managers should make 
use of technologies and materials 
which evidence implies will be effi- 
cacious for moving the program 
towards its goals and objectives. 
Some well-tested educational tech- 
nologies (e.g., Student Team Learn- 
ing techniques) were included in the 
program design, but others were 
overlooked. 



3. Conditions necessary for eval- 
uating demonstration projects need 
to be explored more fully and early 
agreement about the terms of the 
evaluation must be agreed upon by 
the sponsor, the local district and 
the evaluator. Charleston County's 
decision to change achievement test- 
ing practices resulted in a loss of 
valuable evaluation information* 
Had we been aware of th* plan to 
change tests we could have adminis- 
tered a different achievement test 
to student 8 in the PATHK and compar- 
ison schools for the duration of the 
proj ect • 

4. Federal commitment to the 
evaluation of field trials of 
diverse theory-based approaches to 
delinquency prevention must be main- 
tained. Initiatives like the Delin- 
quency Prevention through Alterna- 
tive Education project should be 
more impervious to changes in admin- 
istrative agendas. It makes no 

8e* ^ to discontinue a program of 
research and development that is 
yielding concrete knowledge about 
delinquency prevention. 

5. Funding for future research 
and development projects should be 
more stable and predictable than it 
was for the Alternative Education 
Initiative. Valuable program 
resources were expended on revising 
the program design of the PATHS 
project to cope with budget cuts. 
These program changes introduced 
ambiguity into the evaluation of the 
project. The timing of the funding 
was also less than optimal. A 
fourth and perhaps fifth year of 
program operation would have pro- 
vided an opportunity to strengthen 
the program. Such an extension 
might have been granted to only 
those projects, like PATHE, that 
showed promise and a willingness to 
continue to develop their programs 
based on evaluation evidence. 
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Figure 1 
Project PATHE Action Theory 
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Figure 2 



Summary of PA THE Program Components 

I. Organizational-Level Innovations 

1. Curriculum Review and Revision 

a. Review and revise curriculum (includes planning to 
improve curriculum and implementing a plan involving 
teacher training) 

b. Curriculum resource room 

c. Curriculum guide 

2. Discipline Review and Revision 

a. Review and revise disciplinary policies and procedures 
(includes planning to improve school discipline and 
implementing a plan involving teacher training) 

b. Disciplinary referral system 

c. Publicize school and classroom rules 

3. Teams 

a. Student Leadership Team 

b. Parent Leadership Team 

c. Student Concerns Support Team 

d. Curriculum Support Team 

4. Business-Edu cation Partnership* 

5. Faculty-Administration Team-Building* 

II. School-Level Academic Innovations 
1. Study Skills Program 
2 • Reading Experience Program 

3. Test-Taking Skills Program 

a. Mini-tests 

b. Motivational activities (school and community) 

4. Field Trips 

5. Student Team Learning 

III. School-Level Affective Innovations 

1. Student Involvement 

a. School Pride Campaign 

b. Extracurricular Activities 

2. Group Counseling* (Peer counseling or RAP sessions) 

IV. Career Exploration* 

1. FACET and engineering, allied health and secretarial pro- 
grams with local colleges. 

2. Job-Seeking Skills 

V. Target Student Services 
1 • Diagnosis 

2. Tutoring 

3. Monitoring 



*Implemented only at the high school level during the 1982-83 
school year. 
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Figure 3 



School — Level Disruption Measures 




"Control Schools 

1771 Significantly S3 Non-significantly 



Figure 4 



School-Level PATHE Objectives 
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Pet. Outcomes Favoring Treatment 
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Table 1 



Spring 1981 California Teat of Basic Skills Standard Scores 
for Target and Control Groups, by School 



Totala 



Reading Math Language Original Final 







M 


SD 


If 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


H 


M 


SD 


If 


M 


SD 


If 


Court enay 
Target 
Contr o 1 


(W-83) 
(**80> 


376 
374 


68 
62 


79 
77 


389 
388 


56 
53 


78 
76 


402 
297 


65 
60 


79 
77 


363 
361 


68 
60 


78 
76 


365 
362 


68 
60 


74 
73 


Rhett 
Target 

Control 


(11-62) 
(*-54) 


415 
406 


58 
64 


60 
50 


407 
405 


55 
42 


61 
49 


423 
420 


65 
59 


60 
50 


390 
388 


62 
51 


60 
49 


389 
389 


63 
52 


55 
46 


Rivers 
Target 
Control 


(19-86) 
(W-75) 


400 
399 


65 
70 


77 
65 


396 
400 


50 

43 


79 
66 


414 
419 


59 
63 


77 
66 


380 
383 


54 
56 


77 
64 


382 
382 


53 
59 


68 
56 


Raut Gap 
Target 
Control 


(tf-65) 
(»-23) 


407 
378 


69 
48 


59 
21 


401 
378 


46 
51 


58 
21 


422 
354 


60 

57 


59 
21 


387* 
354 


58 
53 


57 
20 


385 
358 


54 
47 


51 
18 


Brown 
Target 
Control 


(R-83) 
(H-80) 


449 
450 


77 
68 


73 
71 


456 
455 


70 
66 


70 
70 


466 
457 


69 
66 


73 
71 


445 
440 


75 
69 


70 
70 


448 
439 


74 
68 


58 
61 


Burke 
Target 
Control 


(R-80) 


442 
436 


82 
81 


79 
75 


424 
424 


63 
62 


74 

11 


444 
441 


78 
71 


79 
75 


414 
414 


69 
71 


73 
71 


418 
420 


72 
68 


61 

57 


St. Johns 
Target 
Control 


(H-78) 
(R-76) 


469 
464 


87 
69 


65 
64 


458 
453 


78 
71 


64 

62 


466 
454 


74 
72 


66 
65 


450 
442 


83 
73 


62 
60 


449 
430 


85 
69 


43 
48 


All schools 
Target 

Control 


(R-540) 
(9-464) 


422 
419 


79 
75 


492 
423 


418 
418 


66 

63 


484 

415 


434 
430 


71 
68 


493 
425 


403 
402 


74 

71 


477 
410 


402 
400 


73 
69 


410 

359 



♦Difference between target and control groups is signiiicant at the £<»05 level. 



Viguret under the "original 11 column represent group averages for all 1981-82 target and control students 
who took the CTB8 test in Spring, 1981. Figures under the "final* column represent averages for all tar- 
get and control students who took the Spring, 1981 CT1S test as well as the Spring, 1982 CTB8 test. 
Totters (in parentheses) are the number of cases initially randomised into treatme. t and control condi- 
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Table 2 



Means and Standard Deviations 
for Teacher Referrals to PATHE 
and Number of Suspensions, 1980-81 



Number of 
referrals 
to PATHE 



Courtenay 
Treatment 
Control 

Rhett 

Treatment 
Control 

River 8 
Treatment 
Control 

Haut Gap 
Treatment 
Contro 1 

Brown 

Treatment 
Control 

Burke 

Treatment 
Control 



(N-6j/ 
(N-80) 



(N-63) 
(N-52) 



(N-85) 
(N-75) 



(N-64) 
(N-23) 



(N-81) 
(N-78) 



(N-86) 
(N-80) 



H 



SD 



.61 .49 
.54 .50 



.46 .50 
.58 .50 



.53 .50 
.63 .49 



.50 .50 
.39 .50 



.63 .48 
.50 .50 



.20 .40 
.18 .38 



Number 

of 

suspensions 



M 



.06 
.08 



.25 
.17 



.25 



.12 
.00 



>63 
.58 



.24 
.31 



SD 



.24 
.31 



.57 
.43 



.53 
.40 



.33 
.00 



.86 
.75 



.51 
.61 



St. Johns 
Treatment 
Control 



(N-78) 
(N-76) 



.46 
.43 



.50 
.50 



.77 
.88 



1.02 
1.36 



All school 6 
Treatment 
Control 



(N-540) 
(N-464) 



.48 
.46 



.50 
.50 



.34 
.35 



.68 
.78 



Note . Total N's (in parentheses) are numbers of cases 
initially randomized into treatment and control condi- 
tions. 
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Table 3 



Post Randomization Check for Students 
Added to Experiment in Fall, 1982 





CTBS 


Total 
















Parental 




School 


Spring, 1981 




Gender 






Age 




Education 




M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


Haut Gap 


























Treatment 


381 


31 


9 


.44 


.53 


9 


13.2 


.5 


9 


1.50 


.84 


6 


Control 


385 


42 


3 


.33 


.58 


3 


13.8 


1.0 


3 


2.00 


1.41 


2 


burke Jr. 


























Treatment 


426 


59 


9 


.70 


.48 


10 


16.5 


.9 


6 


2.00 


.79 


5 


Control 


391 


71 


9 


.7 8 


.44 


9 


16.7 


1.0 


9 


2.33 


.7 6 


3 


Burke Sr. 


























Treatment 


463 


53 


28 


.40 


.50 


30 


17.6 


1.1 


30 


1 .93 


1.31 


15 


Control 


471 


45 


28 


.57 


.50 


30 


17.5 


1.0 


30 


1 .69 


1.03 


18 


St. Johns 


























Treatment 


443 


57 


28 


.64 


.49 


33 


17.1 


1.3 


33 


1 .68 


.90 


17 


Control 


456 


37 


30 


.61 


.50 


33 


16.5 


1.3 


33 


1.54 


.86 


23 



Npte. "CTBS total, Spring, i981" is the standard score for the entire California Test of 
Basic Skills Battery administered to all students in the Spring of 1981. Gender is coded 
1-male, 0-female. Parental education is taken from the Spring, 1981, SABS survey. No dif- 
ference between the treatment and control group means is statistically significant. 
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Table 4/ 



Flow of Students in PATHS Experiment, 1981-1983 



School 







Courtenay 


Rhett 


Rivers 


Haut Gap 


Burke Jr. 


Burke Sr. St* 


Johns 


Tota! 




Treatment 




















Randomly selected. Fall '81 


83 


63 


85 


64 


81 


86 


78 


540 




Lost between Fall '81 and due to: 
Permanent withdrawal from school 
Transfer to another PATHE school 
Removal from treatment status* 


5 
16 
7 


6 

10 
47 


8 
16 
2 


6 

13 
2 


22 
35 
0 


25 
27 
1 


20 
1 


92 
118 
62 




Gained between Fall '81 and Fall '82 due to: 
Transfer from another PATHE school 
Randomly selection, Fall '82 


0 

0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
9 


70 
10 


?5 
30 


13 
32 


118 
81 


1 

-p» 


Total, Fall 1982 


55 


0 


59 


53 


104 


98 


99 


468 


tn 
i 


Lost due to permanent withdrawal from school 


5 


0 


3 


0 


30 


13 


20 


71 




Total, Spring 1983 


50 


0 


56 


53 


74 


85 


79 


397 




Control 




















Randomly selected, Fall '81 


80 


52 


75 


23 


78 


80 


76 


464 




Lost between Fall '81 and Fall '82 due to: 
Permanent withdrawal from school 
Transfer to another PATHE school, 
Removal from control status* 


9 
9 
2 


5 
10 
38 


3 
19 
4 


0 
4 
0 


20 
27 
5 


25 
23 
6 


20 
0 
2 


82 
92 
57 




Gained between Fall '81 and Fall '82 due to: 
Transfer froa another PATBJ? m^hnn'i 

**••»•* w* JL&W VA&w lUCi in Alio KQUU1 | 

Random selection, Fall '82 


i 
i 

1 


0 


i 
i 

0 


u 
3 


j y 
9 


L 1 

30 


L 

4 

33 


7 2 

76 




Total, Fall '82 


62 


0 


48 


21 


93 


79 


91 


401 




Lost due to permanent withdrawal from school 


1 


0 


U 


4 


16 


8 


10 


50 




Total, Spring '83 


61 


0 


37 


17 


77 


71 


SI 


351 



^Removal from treatment or control status resulted from withdrawing PATHE from Rhett Middle School and from ambiguity about the 
students' enrollment status in other schools* 
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Table 5 



PAIRS Specialist Contacts 







1981-1982 






1982-1983 










Avg. no. contacts 


» 


Avg. 


no* contacts 




X 




per student 




X 


per student 






students 


— — — 




students 










in schocl 


Entire 






in school 


Entire 








contacted 


school 


Target 


Control 


contacted 


school 


Target 


Control 


Court enay Middle 














10.95 


.97 


Total Affective 


— a 


2.49 


4.21 


2.89 


.37 


1.92 


Total Academic 


— a 


.71 


2.16 


.35 


.14 


1 .09 


9.42 


.08 


Total Career 


— a 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.04 


.08 


♦ 04 


.06 


Total Contacts 


.72 


3 .29 


6.35 


3.35 


.39 


3.09 


20.40 


1 .11 


Rhett Middle 


















Total Affective 


— a 


3.55 


6 .35 


2.22 


~b 


— b 


— b 


— D 


Total Academic 


— a 


1.60 


7.25 


.67 


— b 


— b 


— D 


D 


Total Career 


— a 


.00 


.00 


.00 


— b 


— b 


— b 


L 

— «-D 


Total Contacts 


.68 


5.36 


13 .67 


2.85 


— b 


— b 


— b 


— b 


Rivers Middle 


















Total Affective 


— a 


2.20 


4.26 


2.13 


.21 


1 .11 


6.02 


.33 


Total Academic 


— a 


.79 


2.54 


.71 


.22 


3.02 


26.81 


.21 


Total Career 


— a 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.03 


.00 


Total Contacts 


.65 


2.95 


6.73 


2.84 


.31 


4.14 


32.86 


♦ 54 


Haut Gap Middle 


















Total Affective 


— a 


.80 


1.89 


.09 


.17 


.82 


6.44 


.00 


Total Academic 


— a 


,60 


2.05 


.00 


.12 


1.35 


12.10 


♦00 


Total Career 


— a 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


♦00 


Total Contacts 


.38 


1.35 


3.81 


.09 


.20 


2.17 


18.54 


♦00 


Hurler Jr . Hiffh 














3.59 


♦ 45 


Total Affective 


— a 


.94 


1 .60 


.39 


.08 


.66 


Tot al Arirlw j r 


— a 


.74 


2.53 


.32 


.14 


.48 


3 .93 


• 21 


Tot nl C*r#er 


—a 


.11 


.04 


.12 


.06 


.08 


.04 


♦ 03 


Total Contacts 




1 .82 


3.88 


.79 


.22 


1 .22 


7.56 


♦ 69 


Burke Sr. High 


















Total Affective 


— a 


1.04 


2.17 


1.26 


.03 


.96 


4.39 


♦ 61 


Total Academic 


o 


.92 


5.46 


1.23 


.29 


1 .69 


12.12 


• 67 


Total Career 


— a 


.02 


.00 


.00 


.02 


.04 


.00 


♦ 00 


Total Contacts 


.53 


2.20 


7.22 


2.42 


.32 


2.69 


16.52 


1 .28 


St. John's High 
















2*47 


Total Affective 


— a 


1.70 


2.24 


1.49 


.52 


3.36 


7.83 


Total Academic 


— a 


.85 


3.97 


.33 


.26 


.76 


3.55 


.'8 


Total Career 


--a 


.11 


.10 


♦ 05 


.04 


.08 


.08 


♦ 02 


Total Contacts 


.77 


2.73 


6.34 


2.04 


.62 


4.20 


11.46 


2.67 



Hott . Affective contacts include contacts for Student Leadership Team activities, group counseling sessions, field 
trips, extracurricular activities, group counseling sessions, and youth conferences. Academic contacts include con- 
tacts for tutoring, stndy-skills sessions, fctst- taking skill sessions and sessions during which specialists monitored 
the progress of students and diagnosed educational and affective needs. Career contacts include contacts for the 
career orientation programs and job-seeking skills sessions. School sixes range from 446 to 548 for the middle 
i O ""I from 659 to 1116 for the high schools. ^ 1 

jEf^^culated in parallel form for 1981 -1082. ^ J 

unett Middle 8chool was dropped from the program in Fall, 1982* 



Table 6 

Implementation Ratings for Bach PATHE Intervention-- 81-82 



Middle 



Courtenay Rhett Rivera Raut Gap All Brown Burke St. Johns All All 

Middle Middle Middle Middle Middle High High High High Schools 



Team Average 

Student Leadership 
Student Concerns Support 
Curriculum Support 
Business-Education 

Partnership 
Parent Lea<!*rship 

Affective Average 
Counseling 

School Pride Campaign 
Field Trips 

Discipline Review & Revision 
Peer Counseling 
Extra-curricular Activities 

Academic Average 
Tutoring 
Study Skills 
Resource Room 

Curriculum Review & Revision 
Reading Experience Program 
Exploratory 

Career Average 

Job-Seeking Skills 

Career Exploration Programs 

Other Average 

Service* to Target Students 
Faculty Inservices 



Total Implementation Average 



1 ♦/ 


9 7 

i. mi 


1 Q 


z *z 


2 .1 


2 .4 


3 .3 


2.9 


3 .0 




* .J 


1 n 
J *u 


3 .2 


4.0 


4.0 


3.5 


1 ♦ J 


J O 


9 n 
z .u 


z • J 


2 .4 


2 .0 


2 .0 


3.5 


1.5 


3.5 


2.0 


2.5 


2.4 


2.0 


3.0 


3.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


1.0 


4.0 


2.0 


z O 


9 * 
Z *J 


9 n 
Z .u 




2 .5 


3 .0 


3 .5 


2 .5 


9 ft 

z .0 


9 1 
Z .J 


Z .U 


1 .9 


2 .4 


2 .2 


3.2 


2.2 


J O 


9 ^ 
Z ♦ J 


9 5 
z • J 


i s 

L mJ 


2 .5 


1 .5 


3 .0 


2.5 


1 ^ 
J ♦ J 


n n 
u >u 


j • j 


7 0 


2 .2 


3 .5 


3.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.0 


3.0 


2.5 


3.5 


3.0 


3.0 


3*0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.8 


2.0 


3.0 


3.0 


9 A 

2 ♦U 


9 n 
z .u 


n s 


1 s 


1 .5 


0.0 


3.5 


2 .5 


Z .U 






1 .5 


•-2.9 


3.0 


3.5 


0.0 


2.8 


3.0 


1.5 


2.8 


2.5 


2.7 


3.6 


2.7 


1 c 

1 mJ 


1 n 
j .1/ 


2 .5 


0 .5 


1 .9 


2 .5 


3.5 


2.0 


% 5 
J • J 


3 .5 


1 .5 


2 .5 


2.8 


2.5 


4.0 


2.0 


1.5 


2.5 


2.5 


3.0 


2.4 


2.0 


3.5 


2.5 


3.5 


4.0 


2.0 


4.0 


3.4 


4.0 


4.0 


3 .5 


3.5 


2.5 


0.5 


3.5 


2.5 


2.5 


3.0 


3.5 


3 .0 


2 .5 


0 .0 


3 .0 


9 1 

2 .1 


—a 


—a 


——a 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.0 


1.2 


2.8 


3.0 


3.0 


2 .0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.0 


1.2 


3.0 


3.5 


3.0 


— b 


— b 


— b 


— b 


— b 


2.5 


2.5 


3.0 


1.8 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.4 


2.5 


2.5 


1.8 


1.5 


1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


1.2 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.5 


1.6 


3.5 


3.5 


2.0 


2.4 


2.4 


1.8 


2.3 


2.2 


2.5 


3.2 


2.6 



Hote . 



The following rating scale was used: 
4-exceeds standards 
3 "meets standards completely 
2-meets 50-991 of standards 
1-meets 1-49Z of Standards 
(Woes not meet standards/not implemented 



*Tbis intervention was not implemented in the high schools. 



b — 4 — .ervention was not implemented in the midddle schools. 



60 



2.9 
3.8 
2.5 
2.7 
2.3 

3.0 



6 
3 

,2 
,2 
,7 
,0 
,2 

,0 
,7 
,8 
,7 
,8 
,0 
-a 



2.9 
3.2 
2.7 

2.2 
1.5 
3.0 

2.8 



2.4 
3.5 
2.4 
2.5 
1.1 

2.7 

2.5 
2.4 
2.6 
2.8 
2.7 
1.7 
2.6 

2.7 
2.2 
2.8 
2.5 
3.6 
2.7 
2.1 

2.0 
2.0 
2.1 

1.8 
1.4 
2.2 

2.4 



Table 7 



Implementation Ratings for Each PATHS Intervention-- 82-83 





Courtenay 


Rivers 


Haut Gap 


All 


Burke 


Burke 


St. Johns 


All 


All 




Middle 


Middle 


Middle 


Middle 


Jr. 


Sr. 


High 


High 


Schools 


Organizational Structure Total 


Z U 


3 .0 


3 .5 


2.9 


3 .3 


*—■■———■ 
3 .3 


3 .4 


3 .3 


3 .1 


Curriculum Review and Revision 


3 .0 


2.5 


4.5 


3 .3 


3.5 


3.5 


4.0 


3.7 


3.5 - 


Discipline Review and Revision 


1 .5 


3 .5 


2 .0 


2.3 


2.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.3 


2.3 


Tens 


2.0 


3.0 


4.0 


3.0 


4.0 


3.0 


3.5 


3.5 


3.2 


Business-Education Partnership 


— a 


— a 


— a 


— a 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


Faculty-Administration Team Building 


— a 


— a 


— a 


— a 


2.5 


2.5 


3.0 


2.7 


2.7 


Academic Total 


3.0 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


2.6 


2.8 


2.8 


Study Skills 


3.5 


4.5 


3.0b 


4.0 


4.5 


5.0 


3.5 


4.3 


4.2 


Reading Experience 


5 JO 


3.0 


4.5 


4.2 


4.5 


4.5 


5 .0 


4.7 


4.4 


Test- Taking 


1*5 


1 .5 


2 .5 


1 .8 


1 .5 


2 .0 


1 .0 


1 .5 


1 .7 


Field Trips 


4.0 


3.5 


2.0 


3.2 


3.5 


2 .5 


3 .0 


3.0 


3.1 


Sfudent Team Learning 


K0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.3 


0.0 


1.0 


0.5 


0.5 


0.9 


Affective Total 


1.5 


3.5 


4.0 


3.0 


1 .8 


2.5 


2.5 


2.2 


2.6 


Student Involvement 


1.5 


3.5 


4.0 


3.0 


1.5 


2.0 


1 .0 


1 .5 


2.2 


Group Counseling 


— a 


— a 


— a 


— a 


2.0 


3.0 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Career Total 


— a 


— a 


— a 


--a 


1.3 


1.3 


1 .5 


1.3 


1 3 


Career Exploration 


— a 


— a 


— a 


— a 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


Job- Seeking Skills 


— a 


— a 


— a 


— a 


1.5 


1.5 


2.5 


1 .8 


1.8 


Services to Target Students 


3.5 


4.0 


3.0 


3.5 


3.5 


3.0 


3.5 


3 .3 


3.4 


Total 


2.6 


3.0 


3.3 


3.0 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


2.9 



Kote . 



The following rating scale was used: 

5-100X of benchmarks completed 2-25-49X of benchmarks completed 

4-7 5-99X of benchmarks completed 1*1-242 of benchmarks completed 

3-50-74X of benchmarks completed 0«program not attempted or no progress toward benchmark 

See Figure 2 for a breakdown of which subcomponents are included in each category. 

a This component was not a part of the middle school program design for 82-83. 

^Records for this component were not kept, but the on-site evaluator is certain that the component was well-implemented. An 
average score was assumed. 
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Table J . 

Teacher Perceptions of PATHB — 1931 , 1982, and 1983 



Court enay Middle Rhett Middlea livers Middle Haut Gap Middle 

1981 1982 1983 1981 1982 1981 1982 1983 1981 1982 1983 



Percent responding "Strongly 
Agree" to 

-"The Curriculum Specialist 65.2 63.6 76.5 1 9.0 1 3 ,6 23 .3 34.3 56 . 0 44.0 76.5 84.6 

works very hard." 

-"The Student Concerns 65.2 81 .0 — c 9.5 9.1 38.7 45.7 — c 36.0 353 ~c 

specialist works 
very hard." 

Percent agree that 

-"Most of the faculty members 87.5 100.0 94.2 43 . 5 6 6.7 84 . 9 77.7 86.6 61.6 77 . 8 76 .9 

at this school are willing 
to support the PA THE 
program." 

-"The principal at this school 95.8 100.0 1 00.0 7 2.7 6 6.7 7 4.2 77.7 96.6 6 8.6 77 . 8 100.1 

is 1001 behind the PATHS 
program." 

Percent believe that PATHS 
has a positive effect on 

-discipline problems 95.8 95.6 94.1 54.6 6J .9 87.5 77.1 90.0 73.9 66.7 92.3 

-parental involvement — 90 .0 100.0 — 71.4 — 81 .9 89.6 — 94.7 92.3 

-teamwork among faculty 82.6 90 .5 88.2 40.9 71.4 61.3 75.0 89.7 34.8 84.2 84.7 

members 

-student participation in — — 100.0 ~ — — — 93.1 — — 100.0 

school activities 

-academic achievement — — 100.0 — — — — 88.8 — — 100.0 

Humber of teachers responding 25 23 26 25 22 33 35 33 28 19 22 

to survey 



aPATHK program was discontinued in Fall, 1983. 

*FATHB tmacher survey was not administered in Spring. 1983. 

C 8tudent Concerns Specialist was dropped due to budget cutbacks. 
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Table 8 (coat.) 
Teacher Perceptions of PA1HK--1981, 1982, and 19*3 



Burke Junior 
1981 1982 



Percent responding "Strongly 
Agree" to 
-'The Curriculum Specialist 

works very hard." 
-"The Student Concerns 
specialist works 
very hard.* 

Percent agree that 

-"Most of the faculty members 
at this school are willing 
to support the PATHE 
program 

-"The principal at this ochool 
is 100X behind the PATHB 
program." 

Percent believe that PATHS 
has a positive effect on 
-discipline problems 
-parental involvement 
-teamwork among faculty 

members 
-student participation in 

school activities 
-academic achievement 

Number of teachers responding 
to survey 



48.6 
28.6 

83.8 



83.3 
61.8 



AO 



56 .0 
22 .2 



88.4 



88.9 88.4 



85 .7 
84.6 
92.8 



33 



Burke Senior 
1981 1982 1983 



55 



49 



9 
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64.7 76.1 52.5 

64.7 76.1 47 .5 

92.0 97.8 92.1 

96.4 97 .8 97.4 



100.0 97.9 92.5 

~ 53 .5 89.7 

75.0 93 .6 79.5 

— 94.7 

— 92.3 



45 



*PATHK program was discontinued in Fall, 1983* 

kpATHK teacher survey was not administered in Spring, 1983. 

C Student Concerns Specialist was dropped due to budget cutbacks. 



St. Johns High 
1981 1982 

23 .8 35.7 
19.0 35.7 



40.9 64.3 



71.4 64.3 



72.7 80 .0 
86 .6 
5 .6 80 .0 



23 32 



6-1 
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Table 9 

Teacher Reports of Involvement in PA THE Activities 



«. — - — - — 


Court enay 


Shett 


Rivera 


fiaut Gap 


Burke 


Burke 


St. Johns 




Middle 


Middle 


Middle 


Middle 


Jr. 


Sr. 


High 




■—"———*■" 






« AAA Q1 

1980-81 


————— — ■ *■ 






Percent responding "yes to 




'— — *" — — — 












During the 1980-81 school year have you ♦ • • 
















-used instructional materials provided by 


76 .2 


47 .8 


60 .0 


73 .1 


52.8 


80 .0 


47 .6 


the PATHS curriculum specialist? 
















-consulted one of the PA THE specialist a 


85.7 


52,2 


67.7 


61.5 


71.4 


76.5 


55.0 


for assistance in your teaching or 
















other work responsibilities? 
















-checked out Materials from the PATHS 


63.6 


31 .8 


30.0 


69.1 


20.6 


62.7 


19.0 


resource room? 
















-participated in a school-vide activity 


87.5 


63.6 


81 .3 


88.5 


77.1 


90.2 


81 .0 


sponsored by PATHS? 
















-been a member of a PATHS support teas 9 


40.9 


40.9 


38.7 


40.0 


40 .0 


47.1 


23.8 


lumber of teachers responding to 80-81 survey 


25 


25 


33 


28 


40 


55 


23 










I7OI-OZ 








Average number of teacher s students for 


1 .4 


1 .3 


5 .8 


5 .0 


1 .7 


2.3 


.0 


whom the curriculum specialist helped 
















vith an individualised learning plan 
















Percent responding 'most of the time" or 
















"often" to 
















How often do you use the 


68.8 


35.7 


75 .0 


43 .8 


64.2 


67 .8 


72.7 


prescriptions suggested by the 
















curriculum specialist? 
















Horn often do you use the disciplinary 


72.8 


30.0 


44.4 


0.0 


25.0 


54.5 


27 .2 


referral forms provided by PATHS? 
















Are you usually informed of the outcome of 


90 .9 


35.2 


65.4 


63 .7 


76,3 


100.0 


64.7 


the disciplinary incident? 
















Vumber of teachers responding to 81-82 survey 


23 


22 


35 


19 


33 


49 


32 



9 
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Table 9 (cont.) 





Court enay 
Middle 


Rhett 
Middle 


Rivers 
Middle 


Haut Gsp 
Middle 


Burke 
Jr. 


Burke 
Sr. 


St. Johns 
High 










1982-83 








Percent responding "continually" or "often" 
to 

During the 82-83 school year, about how 
frequently did you do each of the 
following things? 
Participate in planning for school 

improvement 
Help to implement s school improvement 
endeavor 
















64.7 
70.6 


8 

—a 


67.7 
58.1 


69.2 
61.6 


— b 
— b 


56.1 
42.1 


— b 
~b 


Percent responding 'most of the time or "often" 
to 

Airing the 82-83 school year how often 

did a PATHB specialist help you with new 

teaching methods or materials? 
Do you feel that the PATHB inservices 

given during the 82-83 <chool year 

addressed real school needs? 
















36 .8 
87.5 


—a 

~a 


42.9 
88.9 


76.9 
100.0 


~b 
~b 


29.7 
82.9 


— b 
~b 


Number or teachers responding to 82-83 survey 


26 


— a 


33 


22 


~b 


45 


b 


All years 


Percentage of teachers attending at least one 
PATHK-sponsored inservice 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 


91.7 
85 .7 
88.0 


88.0 
81 .0 
— a 


78.1 
86 .2 
78.0 


92 .6 
91 .7 
64.0 


80 .6 
88.8 
~b 


96 .2 
97.2 
70.0 


72.7 
89 J 
— b 


Average number of teacher's students referred 

to 

The Student Concerns Specialist 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

The Curriculum Specialist 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 
















9.3 
11.5 

3.4 
4.6 
3.5 


11.2 
4.1 

1.6 
1.5 
— a 


2.2 
8.8 

1.5 
6.2 
1.7 


2.0 
2.3 

2.1 
1.2 
3.1 


3.0 
3.2 

2.4 
3.8 
— b 


8.6 
9.5 

2.4 
4.9 
9.4 


4.6 
4.2 

5.9 
2.9 
—b 



.ERIC 



ogram was discontinued in Fall, 1983. 

acher survey was not administered in Spring, 1983 < 
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Table 10 

Rates of Suspension, latent ion, AC tendance and 
Withdrawal from School, 1979-1983 



Bomber of Suspensions/ Number of Retentions/ Average Daily Attendance/ H umber of Withdrawals/ 

Total Enrol lm-mt ToUl Enrollment Average Daily Membership Total Enrollment 



co 





79-80 


80-81 


81-82 


82-83 


80-81 




82-83 


79-80 


80-81 


81-82 


82-83 


79-80 


80-81 


81-82 


82-8S 


Court enay M.S. 


.26 


.13 


.08 


.08 


.03 


•08 


.12 


.93 


.93 


.94 


.95 


.03 


.01 


.01 


.02 


Rhett M.S.b 


.15 


.09 


.10 


.28 


.07 


.13 


.11 


.93 


.95 


.94 


.95 


•03 


.01 


.01 


.00 


Rivers M.S. 


.11 


.18 


.25 


.18 


.21 


.25 


.26 


.94 


.94 


.94 


.94 


.02 


.02 


.03 


•01 


Baut Gap M.S. 


.04 


.10 


.20 


.10 


.12 


•06 


.12 


.93 


.93 


.93 


.94 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.00 


Lai^, M.S.d 


.08 


.13 


.15 


.19 


.14 


.17 


.16 


.93 


.94 


.94 


.95 


.02 


.01 


.02 


•00 


Brown H.S. 


.46 


.66 


.32 


— a 


~c 


— c 


— c 


.89 


.90 


.91 


— a 


.14 


.10 


.14 


— a 


Burke H.S* 


.09 


.18 


.14 


.20a 


— c 


— c 


~c 


.90 


.91 


.92 


.94a 


.11 


.10 


.10 


,10a 


St* Johns H.S. 


.49 


.90 


.87 


.83 


— c 


— c 


— c 


.93 


.91 


.92 


.92 


.10 


.09 


.10 


.08 


Charleston H.S*d 


.24 


.34 


.48 


— a 


— c 


— c 


-- c 


.92 


.93 


.94 


— a 


.11 


.05 


.07 


— a 



fBrown, Burke, and Charleston High Schools were consolidated in Fall, 1983* 
The PATHS program was discontinued in Rhett Middle School in Fall, 1982. 

*jThese data are not systematically collected by the Charleston County School System for high school students. 
Control school 
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Table 11 

California Teat of Basic Skills for Grades 7, 8, and 10 
PATHE and Comparison Schools, 1981 through 1983 



Total Reading Score 



School 


1981 
Scale score 


Z in 
bottom 
quart lie 


1982 
Scale score 


— 
Z in 
bottom 
quartile 


1983 
Scale score 




Z in 
bottom 
quartile 


it 

n 


ou 


If 

IT 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


Court enay Middle 


443 .3 


98.5 


258 


31.8 


471.9 


104.8 


329 


26 .4 


692.2 


AC 1 

95 .1 




32.1 


(672) 








(696) 














32.7 


Rhett Middle 


468.4 


100.7 


209 


25 J 


493 .0 


101.2 


325 


15.7 


702.4 


58.0 


275 




(693) 








(709) 














36 .7 


Rivers Middle 


459.2 


93 .4 


m 


J 1 .0 


475.8 


75.7 


351 


26 5 


689.1 


65*3 


357 




(687) 








(698) 














33.6 


Haut Gap Middle 


483.9 


76.3 


201 


32.9 


494.6 


72.8 


307 


25.1 


708.8 


45.1 


301 


(703) 








(710) 














16.3 


Laing Middleb 


537.0 


152.4 


202 


24 .3 


548.4 


89.4 


308 


12.0 


742.3 


58.8 


350 


(735) 








(741) 
















Brown High 


488.5 


74.0 


142 


43 .0 


501.8 


76.4 


165 


38.2 


— c 


— c 




— c 


(706) 








(714) 
















Burke High 


507.9 


87.5 


207 


42.0 


517.4 


75.3 


295 


39.0 


734.6c 


73.6c 


423c 


35.5c 


(717) 








(721) 
















St* Johns High 


506.6 


93.3 


199 


33.2 


536.4 


96.1 


186 


23 .1 


722.2 


66.1 


163 


28.8 


(716) 








(734) 
















Charleston Highb 


562.5 


73.9 


131 


33.6 


550.8 


76.5 


147 


27.9 


«c 


— c 


— c 


— c 


(749) 








(742) 

















Note , lumbers in parentheses are the 1981 and 1982 test scores converted so that they are equivalent to the 1983 
scores. Charleston County School District snitched from form S to form U of the CTB5 test in 1983. 

?Percent scoring in the bottom national quartile, based on the National percentile rank. 
Comparison school 

c Brovn, Burke, and Charleston High Schools were consolidated in the fall of 1982. Changes in test scores are ambiguous. 
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Table 11 (cent J 



St >ol 

Courtney Middle 
Ehett Middle 
Rivers Kiddle 
Haut Gap Middle 
Lain* Middle 
Brovn High 
Burke High 
St* John's High 
Charleston Highb 



1981 



Total Math Score 
1982 



1983 



Scale score 




Z in 


Scale score 




Z in 


Scale score 


Z in 









bottom 







bottom 










bottom 


M 


SD 


If 


quartile 


M 


SD 


H 


quartile 


M 


SD 


H 




quartile 




501.1 


223 .6 


— — 
255 


31.8 


459.6 


71.0 


328 


23.5 


709.1 


77.7 


318 


36.2 


(713) 








(688) 
















470.0 


100.8 


210 


27 .6 


471.6 


76.5 


325 


24.3 


707.3 


20.0 


275 


21 .8 


(694) 








(696) 
















448.3 


58.9 


263 


35.7 


457.2 


63 .1 


351 


31.6 


700.8 


48.8 


357 


38.6 


(677) 








V DO J / 
















461.3 


OH ./ 


202 


28 .2 


472.3 


76.5 


307 


25 .1 


/ UO .1 


1 ft A 
XOiD 


"Mil 


29.6 


(689) 








(696) 
















519.6 


144.8 


202 


21 .8 


528.4 


93 .4 


306 


13.1 


722.2 


48.6 


350 


17 .4 


(723) 








(729) 
















484.2 


69.9 


141 


44.7 


495.8 


73.6 


165 


40.0 


— c 


— c 


— c 


— c 


(703) 








(710) 
















492.6 


74.6 


205 


39.5 


499.7 


70 3 


296 


41 .9 


717.0c 


45.6c 


423c 


29.1c 


(709) 








(713) 
















502.8 


79.1 


197 


41 .1 


515.4 


89 J 


190 


24.2 


716.6 


69.6 


163 


23.9 


(714) 








(720) 
















534.1 


84.9 


125 


27 .2 


532*8 


72.2 


147 


34.0 


— c 


— c 


— c 


— c 


(733) 








(732) 

















Note * Numbers in parentheses are the 1981 and 1982 test scores converted so that they are equivalent to the 1983 
scores. Charleston County School District switched from form S to form U of the CTBS test in 1983. 

^Percent scoring in the bottom national quartile, based on the National percentile rank. 
Comparison school 

Brown, Burke, and Charleston High Schools were consolidated in the fall of 1982. Changes in test scores are ambiguous. 
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Table 12 



1981 to 1983 Difference Scores for 
School Averages on Survey Measures of 
PATHE Goals and Objectives-- Laing M.S. 



1981 - 1983 1982 - 1983 



Goal or objective measure 


diff 


t 


diff 


t 


Total Delinquency (-) 




— 


.03 


1.92 


Serious Delinquency (-) 


— 


— 


.03 


2.08 


Drug Use (-) 


— 


— 


.02 


.82 


Suspensions (-) 


-.04 


-1 .35 


-.01 


-.42 


Victimization (-) 


.03 


1.74 


.03 


1.76 


School Nonat tendance (-) 


.02 


.77 


.01 


.52 


School Rewards (+) 


-.05 


-1 .85 


-.02 


-.76 


School Punishment 8 (-) 


.03 


1.26 


-.03 


-1.19 


Interpersonal Competency (+) 


-.03 


-1.40 


-.01 


-.58 


Positive Self-concept (+) 


.02 


1.21 


.00 


-.18 


Alienation (-) 


-.01 


-.31 


.00 


-.16 


School Attachment (+) 


-.04 


-2.01 


.01 


.46 


V^ii^flfi' nnsl FSrnp r f a nn a l+J 

uUUUXllUUal uA^CLLOLJLUUO \ » / 


99 


1 AO 


1 9 


. Ow 


Belief (+) 


.04 


1.70 


.00 


.04 


Low Expectationsa (-) 


-11.39 


-1 .69 


-.40 


-.07 


Involvement (+) 


-.02 


-.65 


-.01 


-.52 


Victimizations (-) 


.01 


.82 


.01 


.49 


Safetya (+) 


.04 


.27 


-.08 


-.56 


Teacher Morales (+) 


-.10 


-1 .79 


-.10 


-1.87 


Planning and Actions (+) 


-.17 


-2.56 


-.10 


-1.55 


Smooth Administrations (+) 


-.06 


-1.01 


-.04 


-.69 


Rule Clarity (+) 


-.01 


-.12 


.04 


.78 


Rule Fairness (+) 


-.06 


-1 .13 


-.02 


-.46 


Planning and Action (+) 


-.09 


-1.84 


-.03 


-.54 


Safety (+) 


.01 


.25 


-.01 


-.51 


Pet. measures improved 




.36 




.32 



Note . Laing Middle School is a comparison school. The 
desired direction of change is indicated in parentheses after 
each scale name, ^-statistics for compositional measures 
(Total Delinquency through Involvement) are based on the 
means and standard deviations for each school. For psychoso- 
cial climate measures , the "t-statistic" is the ratio of the 
difference between 1983 and the baseline (1981 or 1982) score 
to the standard error of measurement of the 1982 scores, t. 
values of 1.96 and 2.54 are statistically significant at the 
j><.05 and j><.01 level, respectively. All assures are taken 
from the SAES student surveys unless otherwise indicated. 

Measure taken from SAES teacher survey. 




Table 13 



1981 to 1983 Difference Scores for 
School Averages on Survey Measures of 
FATHE Goals and Objectives — Courtenay M.S. 





1 Qftl 

1 701 


— 170J 


1 OftO 

1 


- iyoj 


Cts\ a 1 At* nKiorflvo mosflitrA 
vvAl Vi UU J cLLlv c IQcaoU' C 


a III 


L 


ait I 


t 


xotai delinquency 






A A 
• 00 


.27 


Ser ious Delinquency ( — ) 






A 1 
~ .01 




urug use v / 






A O 

• UZ 


OA 

• o9 


Suspensions ( — ) 


AO 


A1 

- ,91 


A /. 

-•04 


t to 

-1 .13 


victimization v — / 


ao 

- .03 


1 QC 

-1 .00 


A A 
• 00 


-.31 


ocnooi wonat tenaance k / 


AO 


Q1 

• ol 


AA 
• 00 


AO 

- .02 


School Rewards (+) 


A A 

• 04 


1 .55 


A O 

• 02 


.89 


bcnooi runisnments r/ 


no 
- .uz 


QC 

- .OJ 


A1 
- .01 


- .58 


Interpersonal Competency (+) 


AO 

• 0Z 


1 Jj 


A A 
• 00 


1 A 

.14 


Positive Self-concept (+) 


A O 

• 02 


1 /. o 
1 .*fZ 


A O 

• 02 


1 .26 


Alienation v / 


A A 
- .0*f 


1 7 A 
-1 • / 0 


Al 
- •UJ 


1 17 

-1 .3 / 


ocnooi Accacnment ^t; 


AO 


1 A Q 
1 


AO 


1 AO 
1 «4Z 


fiaucationai fcxpecta^ions v>+/ 


— 01 


—1 A 7 
-1 • •>/ 


• 1 J 


1 A& 
-1 .00 


Pol 4 of ( 4-) 


A1 


R 0 


A1 
• Ul 


• DO 


Low Expect a tionsa (-) 


-3.07 


-.49 


1.10 


.18 


Involvement (+) 


-.05 


-1 .17 


-.04 


-1 .25 


> JL vL JL.UI JL.«& a I. 4.1/11** \ / 




- Q1 




-9 AS 


Safetya (+) 


.18 


1.19 


-.16 


-1.09 


Teacher Moral ea (+) 


.04 


.80 


-.02 


-.46 


Planning and Actiona (+) 


-.05 


-.73 


-.03 


-.49 


Smooth Administrationa (+) 


-.03 


-.51 


-.01 


-.17 


Rule Clarity (+) 


.01 


.12 


.01 


.22 


Rule Fairness (+) 


.04 


.68 


.05 


.90 


Planning and Action (+) 


.06 


1.18 


.07 


1.52 


Safety (+) 


.05 


1.96 


.01 


.52 


Pet. measures improved 




.77 




.64 



Note . The desired direction of change is indicated in par- 
entheses after each scale name, t-statistics for composi- 
tional measures (Total Delinquency through Involvement) are 
based on the means and standard deviations for each school* 
For psychosocial climate measures, the 'It-statistic 11 is the 
ratio of the difference between 1983 and the baseline (1981 
or 1982) score to the standard error of measurement of the 
1982 scores, jt values of 1.96 and 2.54 are statistically 
significant at the £<.05 and j><.01 level, respectively. All 
measures are taken from the i-ASS student surveys unless oth- 
erwise indicated. 

Measure taken from SAES teacher survey. 
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Table 16 



1981 to 1983 Difference Scores for 
School Averages on Survey Measures of 
PATHE Goal 8 and Objectives — Haut Gap M.S. 





1 Qftl 
1 701 


— IVOO 


1 OQO 
1 70Z 


— 1 7 00 


uoai ox objective measure 


a in 


t 


Hi' f f 
QUI 


t 


j^otal Delinquency (— / 








-•Do 


oenou s Delinquency v, / 






00 


- AO 

— •**U 


A/i UJJ U DC \ / 






- 01 


• J 7 


Suspensions ( — ) 




—1 ^9 
—1 • J i. 


AO 


—1 1 A 
—1 • 14 


Victimisation \ / 


0^ 


1 66 


00 

• UU 


Oft 

• UO 


DCI1UO 1 nuuall cuuttuwc \ / 




- 6Q 

• U 7 


09 


61 

• U 1 


ocnooi newaras v+/ 


• U*f 


1 A7 


A9 


Q1 


ocnooi niDi 8 nmen t o v / 


01 


SI 
• J 1 


0^ 
• UO 


1 1ft 
1 JO 


interpersonal competency 


• UU 


1 Q 

• 1 7 


- 09 


—1 1 A 
1 •10 


rOoitive oeii— concept v^v 


fiA 


9 9Q 

Z .Z 7 


• UU 




A 1 i ana f i nn f » 1 

Alienation v / 


- Oft 
•UO 




- OA 


—1 1Q 

—1 «J7 


dCllOOl At taClUllcu t V. » / 


• u/ 


^ A7 


01 

• U J 


1 SA 


c«aucationai expectations v+/ 


^7 


9 A1 


Aft 


• Jl 


Dcllcl V. T/ 


AA 
• w 


9 Qft 

£ • 7 O 


01 

• U 1 


• 0 7 


Low Expectationsa (-) 


-3.62 


-.64 


1.89 


.31 


Involvement (+) 


-.03 


-.89 


-.04 


-1 .00 


Vi pf* i fn i t Afi nnA (•») 


- .01 


-.36 


.00 


.11 


Safety a (+) 


.15 


1.03 


.08 


.54 


Teacher Moral ea (+) 


.13 


2.37 


-.02 


-.41 


Planning and Actiona (+) 


.11 


1.70 


.04 


.53 


Smooth Administration (+) 


.11 


1.88 


-.03 


-.58 


Rule Clarity (+) 


.05 


1.03 


.03 


.56 


Rule Fa i me 8 8 (+) 


.04 


.74 


.04 


.84 


Planning and Action (+) 


.05 


1.02 


.04 


.92 


Safety (+) 


.02 


.90 


.02 


.84 


Pet. measures improved 




.86 




.64 



Note * The desired direction of change is indicated in par- 
entheses after each scale name. Jt-statistics for composi- 
tional measures (Total Delinquency through Involvement) are 
based on the means and standard deviations for each school* 
For psychosocial climate measures, the "t.-statistic" is the 
ratio of the difference between 1983 and the baseline (1981 
or 1982) score to the standard error of measurement of the 
1982 scores. Rvalues of 1.96 and 2.54 are statistically 
significant at the J><*05 and J><*01 level, respectively. All 
measures are taken from the SAES student surveys unless oth- 
erwise indicated. 

Measure taken from SAES teacher survey. 
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Table 17 



1981 to 1983 Difference Scores for 
School Averages on Survey Measures of 
PATHE Goals and Objectives—St. John's fl.S. 





1981 


- 1983 


1982 


- 1983 


Goal or objective measure 


diff 


t 


diff 


t 


Total Delinquency (— ) 


-.03 


-2.74 


-.01 


-1 .08 


Serious Delinquency (-) 


-.02 


-1 .54 


-.01 


-1 .10 


Drug Use (-) 


-.06 


-2 .41 


-.01 


-.30 


Suiminflionfl C —J 


-.07 


-1 .70 


-.05 


-1 .50 


Victimization ( —) 


.00 


.04 


.01 


1 .32 


School Nona t tendance ( — ) 


.00 


.11 


.06 


1 .85 


School Rewards f+) 


.00 


.09 


.00 


-.21 

. mm A 


School Punishments ( — ) 


-.03 


-1 .26 


-.01 


-.84 


Interpersonal Comoe tencv ( +) 


-.02 


-1 .20 


-.02 


-1 .26 


Positive Self— concept (+) 


♦02 


1 .27 


.01 


.87 


Alienation (-) 


-.05 


-1 .80 


-.03 


-1 .38. 


School Attachment (+) 


.02 


.84 


.03 


1.96 


Educational Expectations (+) 


.12 


.77 


.06 


.51 


Belief (+) 


.03 


1.61 


.01 


.45 


Low Expectationsa (-) 


-10.36 


-1.90 


-2.13 


-.51 


Involvement (+) 


-.06 


-1 .18 


- .04 


-1 .13 


Victimizationa (-) 


.03 


1.59 


.00 


.09 


Safetya (+) 


.27 


1.82 


.23 


1.53 


Teacher Moral ea (+) 


.17 


3.13 


.05 


1.01 


Planning and Actiona (+) 


.06 


.87 


.04 


.66 


Smooth Administration* (+) 


.03 


.48 


-.01 


-.20 


Rule Clarity (+) 


.00 


-.02 


.00 


.07 


Rule Fairness (+) 


.00 


.09 


.01 


.24 


Planning and Action (+) 


.00 


.00 


.03 


.73 


Safety (+) 


.01 


.22 


.05 


1.71 


Pet. measures improved 




.72 




.72 



Note . The iesired direction of change is indicated in par** 
entheses after each acale name, ^-statistics for composi- 
tional measures (Total Delinquency through Involvement) are 
based on the means and standard deviations for each school. 
For psychosocial climate measures, the "t-statistic" is the 
ratio of the difference between 1983 and the baseline (1981 
or 1982) s core to the standard error of measurement of the 
1982 scores. _t values of 1.96 and 2.54 are statistically 
significant at the j><.05 and j><.01 level , respectively. All 
measures are taken from the SAES student surveys unless oth- 
erwise indicated. 

a Measure taken from SAES teacher survey. 
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Table 18 

Means and Standard Deviations for PATHE Target 

and Control Groups on Self-Reported Measures of Delinquency, Honat tendance, and Grades 

Delinquency 

School — 

and Total Serious Drug Use Nonat tendance Grades 

Gr ° UP M SD N M SD H M SD N M SD N M SD V 

Court enay 

Target .16 .20 40 .10 .19 40 .23 .29 41 .28 .34 49 2.55 .84 49 

Control .12 .14 36 . 09 .15 36 .13 . 2 2 3 8 .17 .3 3 56 2.57 .80 56 

^Target .10 .11 38 .06 .10 38 .13 .21 41 .16 .34 49 2.33 .62 49 

Control .08 .13 30 .07 .15 30 .09 .17 30 .24 .36 33 2.25 .80 32 

Baut Gap 

Target .10 .15 40 .06 .12 40 .16 .26 40 .14 .30 48 2.30* .54 50 

Control .10 .17 11 .05 .16 11 .16 .23 12 .11 .29 14 1.87 .83 15 

Burke Jr. 

Target .16 .18 50 .09 .15 50 .32** .35 51 .48 .42 63 2.34 .72 64 

Control .11 .17 56 .07 .17 57 .18 .27 59 .45 .42 69 2.19 .58 69 

Burke Sr. 

Target .14 .15 69 .06 .12 69 .34 .32 68 .51* .38 75 2.27 .50 77 

Control .15 .16 53 .08 .14 54 .31 .29 53 .67 .40 57 2.30 .50 60 

St. John' a .„ 

Target .11 .14 59 . 05 .14 59 . 23 . 27 60 . 34 .3 8 67 2.40 .6 2 69 

Control .11 .14 61 .06 .13 61 .19 .27 61 .30 .36 74 2.32 .60 74 

All schools 

Target .13 .16 296 . 07 .14 296 . 25* .3 0 301 .34 .39 351 2.36 .64 358 

Control .12 .15 247 .07 .15 249 .19 .26 253 .36 .41 303 2.30 .67 306 
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Table 19 

Means and Standard Deviations for PATHS Target and 
Control Groups on All Other Self-Report Measures 



Attachment to 

Interpersonal Positive Educational School 

School Competency Self-Concept Parents School Expectations Effort 

and — 

Group M SD N M SD N M SD N M S!) N M SD N M SD 



Court ena^ 

Target .73 .27 AO .74 .10 37 . 66 .24 45 . 77 .2 1 42 2.49 1.6 7 47 . 56 .2 8 43 

Control .76 .25 44 .75 .18 44 .70 .U5 54 .80 .19 49 2.87 1.76 55 .65 .25 50 

Rivers 

Target .81 .19 32 .75 .17 31 .63 .28 46 .68 .27 41 2.61 1.80 49 .63 .27 47 

Control .77 .20 15 .70 .17 15 .66 .26 31 .69 .24 26 2.55 1.84 31 .63 .28 30 

Uaut Gap 

Target .80 .20 35 .72 .18 35 .70 .26 47 .69 .27 39 2.42 1.78 47 .62 .29 45 

Control .70 .20 12 .71 .11 11 .70 .22 14 .68 .21 13 2.67 1.68 15 .55 .31 14 

^Met' .80 .17 53 .78 .17 53 .65 .29 61 .64 .24 63 1.94 1.46 62 .55 .30 61 

Control .83 .17 50 . 76 .15 45 . 59 . 23 66 . 69 . 23 6 0 2 . 26 1.5 8 6 9 . 61 .2 5 6 8 

^TargeT .85 .20 60 .81 .15 61 .59 .28 75 .74 .21 68 2.35 1.53 74 .66 .28 74 

Control .77 .26 47 .79 .18 47 .61 .24 58 .72 .24 50 2.36 1.48 59 .65 .26 56 

" Target' .80 .20 61 .77 .16 58 .60 .29 66 .70 .23 61 2.57 1.68 67 .65 .26 65 

Control .82 .25 64 .76 .16 62 .63 .26 71 .71 .22 69 2.15 1.57 74 .59 .26 69 

A1 TareeJ° 18 , 80 .2 1 281 .77 .17 27 5 . 63 .28 340 . 70 .2 4 314 2.38 1.6 4 346 . 62 .2 8 335 

Control .79 .23 232 . 76 .17 224 . 64 .25 294 . 72 .22 267 2.41 1.63 303 . 62 .26 207 
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Table 19 (Cont.) 

Belief Nega ive Work Rebellious 

School in Rules Peer Influence Alienation Victimization Index Autonomy 

Group M SD N M SD N M SD N M SD N M SD N M SD N 
Courtenay 

Target .66 .25 39 .22 .20 39 .36 .23 39 .19 .22 AO .39 .36 47 .54 .35 39 

Control .60 .25 46 .23 .19 52 .32 .22 43 .15 .20 48 .42 .36 54 .64 .30 46 

Rivers 

Target .66 .2 5 33 . 24 .24 46 . 39 .24 33 .19 . 2 2 3 9 . 38 .42 48 . 64 .2 8 30 

Control .63 .22 15 .20 .17 32 ,40 .20 15 .12 .18 27 .36 .38 32 .67 .22 15 

Haut Gac 

Target .63 .2 4 35 .15 .17 44 . 36 .3 2 34 .15 . 20 41 .45 .41 47 . 59 .36 34 

Control .69 .22 12 .21 .21 13 .45 .25 12 J.5 .17 13 .25 .32 14 .50 .30 12 

, Burke Jr. 

g Target .62 .2 4 53 . 27 . 24 62 . 43 . 2 5 53 .16 . 22 61 .29 . 3 5 6i .61 .30 52 

' Control .70 .23 52 .21 .22 67 .44 .24 50 .12 .17 59 .36 .39 68 .60 .30 49 

Burke Sr. 

Target .71 .20 58 .19 .18 74 .28 .20 58 .09 .17 69 .46 .44 73 .61 .32 57 

Control .76 .21 48 .17 .16 57 .26 .21 48 .11 .20 51 .49 .43 58 .53 ,39 45 

St* Johns 

Target .69 .23 60 .20 .18 64 .44 .29 59 .12 .17 62 .38 .42 67 .58 .34 57 

Control .66 .24 67 .20 .19 70 .40 .25 65 .10 .20 72 ,45 .40 70 .56 .33 62 

All schools 

Target .67 .23 278 .21 .20 329 .38 .26 276 .14 .20 312 .39 .40 343 .39 .32 269 

Control 67 .24 240 .20 .19 291 .37 .24 23? .12 .19 270 . 41 .40 296 ,58 .33 229 
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Table 19 (Cont.) 



Involvement in Practical Parental Emphasis School School External 

School Ex-cur ric. Activ. Knowledge on Education Punishments Rewards Control 

Group M SD N M SD H M SD N N SD N N SD N M SD 



Court e nay 

Target .33 .21 40 1.19 38 39 .55 .30 42 .34 .30 40 .40 .36 42 .51 .25 39 

Control .27 .20 47 1.19 .42 44 .56 .28 48 .30 .26 50 .37 .30 50 .58 .24 46 

Rivers 

Target .26 .24 45 1 .26 .40 35 .61 .28 36 .29 .26 42 .36 .33 42 .53 .20 34 

Control .20 .20 32 1 .23 .45 14 .52 .26 15 .36 .26 25 .26 .24 26 .57 .15 14 

Haut Gap 

Target .23 .17 44 1,29 .38 38 .57 .27 37 .27 .27 40 .30 .33 40 .52 .23 33 

Control .22 .21 10 1 ,44 .31 12 .52 .26 13 .17 .21 13 .21 .22 13 .62 .16 11 

Burke Jr. 

Target .22 .21 5* 1.43 30 55 .50 .31 58 .33 .29 60 .25 .28 60 .59 .26 54 

Control .19 .17 63 1.32 .45 54 .46 J 55 .26 .27 63 .22 .27 63 .52 .25 52 

Burke Sr. 

Target .17 .17 70 1.54 39 60 .45 .29 67 .20 .24 69 .19 .27 67 .52 .24 59 

Control .20 .16 55 1.53 ,43 48 .46 .25 49 .28 .27 53 .24 .27 53 .49 .28 47 

St. Johns 

Target .25 .20 60 1.46 34 60 .37 .27 61 .20 .27 63 .24 .27 64 .53 .24 S3 

Control .30 .24 68 1.40 .47 67 .43 .28 65 .17 .26 71 .29 .30 70 .58 .25 64 

All schools 

Target .24 .20 318 1.39 38 287 .49 .30 301 .27 .27 314 .28 .31 315 .54 .24 277 

Control .24 .20 275 1 36 .45 239 .48 .28 245 .26 .27 275 .27 .28 275 .55 .25 234 
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Table 20a 



Meant and Standard Deviations for PATHS Target and Control 
Groups on Spring '83 California Test of Basic Skills 



Courtenay 
Target 
Control 

Rivers 
Target 
Control 

Baut Gap 
Target 
Control 

Burke , Jr. 
Target 
Control 

Burke , Sr. 
Target 
Control 

St* Johns 
Target 
Control 

All Schools 
Target 
Control 



Reading 



Math 



Standard scores 

Language 



Percent scoring in the bottom quartile 



Total 



Reading 



Math 



Language 



Total 



M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


H 


M 


SD 


If 


M 


SD 


H 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 




M 


SD 


n 


M 


SD 


If 


644 


53 


51 


688 


21 


52 


633 


42 


51 


656 


34 


50 


♦ 86 


.34 


52 


♦ 77 


.42 


52 


.79 


.41 


52 


♦ 83 


.38 


52 


642 


52 


60 


685 


21 


58 


625 


42 


60 


652 


34 


57 


♦ 92 


.28 


61 


♦ 80 


.40 


61 


.85 


.36 


61 


.88 


.32 


61 


664 


39 


55 


690 


16 


55 


648 


36 


55 


667 


26 


55 


♦ 76 


.43 


55 


• 74 


.44 


55 


.73 


.45 


55 


.78 


.42 


55 


664 


41 


38 


688 


13 


36 


655 


31 


37 


670 


23 


36 


♦ 82 


.39 


38 


♦ 82 


.39 


38 


.76 


.43 


38 


.82 


.39 


38 


672 


45 


49 


691 


19 


49 


664 


33 


49 


676 


28 


49 


♦ 73 


.45 


49 


♦ 69 


.46 


49 


.67** 


.47 


49 


.78 


.42 


49 


658 


56 


15 


692 


22 


15 


674 


40 


15 


6 SI 


26 


14 


.87 


.35 


15 


.73 


.46 


15 


.33 


.49 


15 


.78 


.42 


14 


701 


38 


71 


698 


21 


74 


671* 


36 


72 


690 


26 


71 


.90 


♦30 


73 


.86 


.34 


74 


.84 


.37 


74 


.88 


.33 


73 


6 93 


39 


74 


697 


17 


74 


658 


36 


74 


683 


24 


74 


.90 


.29 


74 


.94 


.23 


74 


.90 


.29 


74 


.94 


.23 


74 


713 


43 


76 


708 


19 


' 77 


682 


A3 


76 


701 


32 


75 


.87 


.34 


76 


.84 


.36 


77 


.84 


.37 


76 


.85 


.36 


75 


719 


39 


60 


708 


18 


59 


683 


35 


60 


703 


25 


57 


.90 


♦30 


60 


.85 


.36 


59 


.87 


.34 


60 


.93 


.26 


57 


712 


42 


65 


707 


24 


63 


676 


44 


64 


698 


32 


63 


.83 


.38 


65 


.73 


.44 


64 


.80 


.40 


64 


.83 


.38 


64 


705 


41 


72 


705 


23 


72 


675 


38 


ft 


694 


30 


72 


.86 


♦35 


72 


♦ 72 


.45 


72 


.88 


.33 


72 


.86 


.35 


72 


6 88 


50 


367 


698 


22 


370 


665 


42 


367 


684 


34 


363 


.84 


♦37 


370 


• 78 


.41 


371 


.79 


.41 


370 


.83* 


.38 


368 


686 


51 


319 


697 


21 


314 


661 


42 


318 


682 


32 


310 


.88 


♦32 


320 


.82 


.38 


319 


94 


.37 


320 


.89 


.31 


316 



flfot applicable 

c Data provided for ninth graders only 
Applicable only for non-seniors 

*£<.05 
**£<.01 



Table 20b 



Merns and Standard Deviations for PATHE Target and Control Groups 
on Measures of Academic Achievement from School Records 



Percentage of students 







Promoted to 


next grade 




Graduated 
1983 




Received failing 
average (1982) 




Grade 
average 








1982 






1983 












M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


R 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


H 


H 


SD 


H 


Courtenay 
Target 
Control 


.88 
.77 


.33 
.42 


75 
71 


.86 
.80 


.35 
.40 


49 
61 








.25 
.26 


.44 
.44 


51 
61 


72.4 
72.6 


4.19 
4.47 


51 
61 


Rivers 
Target 

Control 


.77 
.67 


.42 
.47 


66 
64 


.41 
.40 


.50 
.50 


54 
37 


— a 


--a 


— {> 


.57 
.59 


.50 
.50 


53 
37 


68.2 
67 .7 


6.80 
6.52 


53 
37 


Haut Gap 
Target 

Control 


.72 
.65 


.45 
.48 


54 
52 


.76 
.72 


.43 
.46 


49 
18 


— a 


— a 


— a 


.19 
.29 


.3 9 
.47 


48 
17 


72.1 
72.4 


3.00 
5.53 


48 
17 


Burke, Jr. 
Target 
Control 


.60 
.62 


.50 
.49 


52 
45 


.49b 
.53 


.50 
.50 


47 
45 








.67 
.67 


.47 
.47 


76 
78 


S4.9 
65.6 


8.39 
8.08 


76 
78 


Burke, Sr. 
Ta*-get 
Control 


.89 
.86 


.31 
.35 


55 
22 


.53c 
.42 


.50 
.50 


55 
47 


.72** 
.32 


.46 
.48 


25 
25 


.41 
.46 


.50 
.50 


82 
70 


69.5 
68.5 


6.73 
6.38 


82 
70 


St. John's 
Target 
Control 


.68 
.58 


.47 
.50 


56 
55 


.76c 
.69 


.43 
.46 


55 
65 


.81 
.83 


.40 
.41 


16 

6 


.35 
.28 


.48 
.45 


72 
77 


71.6 
71.2 


6.27 
6.75 


72 
77 



All schools 
Target 

Control 



.77* .42 410 .63 .48 309 .76** .43 41 .42 .49 382 69.5 6.90 
.70 .46 352 .61 .49 273 .42 .50 31 .44 .50 340 69.3 7.06 



fllot applicable 
Data provided for 9th graders only 
Applicable only for non-seniors 

*£<,05 
**©<*0l 
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Table 21 



Means and Standard Deviations for 
PATHE Target and Control Groups on 
Measures of School Attendance from School Records 



Z Day 8 absent 



School 
and 
group 



Number of days 
enrolled* 



Z Withdrew 
pennanentlyb 



Unexcueed 



Totti 



Z Days 
tardy 



M 


SD 


X 


SD 


N 


SD 


N 


H 


SD 


N 


N 


SD 


11 


266.0 


45 .1 


.09 


.29 


.03 


.04 


52 


.04 


.04 


52 


.03 


.06 


52 


273.6 


25.0 


.02 


.13 


.03 


.04 


61 


.04 


.04 


61 


.04 


.07 


61 


270.7** 


33.8 


.05** 


.22 


,04 


.04 


51 


.05 


.06 


51 


.02 


.03 


51 


244.1 


69.3 


.23 


.42 


.06 


.c: 


35 


.06 


.05 


34 


.03 


.04 


35 


27 8.0** 


0.0 


.00** 


.00 


.02 


.03 


46 


.04 


.04 


45 


.01 


.01 


51 


226.1 


109.7 


.19 


.40 


.02 


.02 


15 


.03 


.04 


15 


.01 


.03 


17 


247.0 


62.5 


.30* 


.46 


.07 


.06 


86 


.07 


.07 


86 


.01* 


.01 


86 


251.0 


67 .1 


.17 


.38 


.05 


.06 


79 


.06 


.07 


78 


.01 


.01 


78 


258.2 


55 .2 


.15 


.36 


.03 


.03 


83 


.04 


.04 


83 


— c 


— c 


— c 


254.1 


66.6 


.13 


.33 


.04 


.04 


65 


.06 


.06 


64 


— c 


— c 


— c 


246.9 


71.7 


.22 


.42 


.06 


.07 


80 


.08 


.08 


79 


.05 


.05 


76 


256.6 


62.4 


.12 


.33 


.06 


.06 


82 


.07 


.08 


80 


.05 


.05 


81 


258.0 


55.5 


.16 


.37 


.05 


.05 


396 


.06 


.06 


394 


.03 


.04 


314 


254.3 


65.0 


.13 


.34 


.05 


.05 


335 


.06 


.06 


331 


.03 


.05 


272 



Courtenay 

Target (N-55) 
Control (H-62) 

Rivers 
Target (H-58) 
Control (K-4'J) 

Haut Gap 

Target (N-52) 
Control (W«21) 

Burke, Jr. 
Target (N-101) 
Control (H-93) 

Burke, Sr. 
Target (H*97) 
Control(H«79) 

St. Johns 
Target (ff-100) 
Control (R-91) 

All Schools 
Target (N-463) 
Control (N-394) 



Rote . Figures in the dumber of days enrolled" and 'Vithdrew permanently" columns are based on all 1982-83 
treatment and control students who were enrolled at the beginning of the school year. Five treatment and 
seven control students who reenrolled in school during the 1982-83 school year but were not enrolled at the 
beginning of the school year are excluded. The remaining columns on the table include data for 82-83 
treatment and control students for whom attendance data were available. 

Number of days enrolled" it the total number of days (including weekends and holidays) that the student was 
.officially enrolled in school during the 82-83 school year. The maximum number of days possible is 278. 
Withdrew permanently" means the student officially withdrew from school during the 82-83 school year and 
.did not officially reenter during that year. 

O on tardiness to school is not systematically collected in this school. 
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Table 22 



Means and Standard Deviations for PATHE Target 
and Control Groups on Measures of Disruption 
fron School and Court Records 



Disciplinary Infractions 



Suspensions Expulsions Total Minor Major Court Contacts 





M 


SD 


N 


K 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


N 


M 


SD 


N 






H 


M 


SD 


N 


Court enay 






































Target 


.03 


.12 


55 


• 00 


.00 


55 


.48* 


.62 


55 


.3 2** 


.45 


55 


.07 


.1 9 


55 


.07 


.26 


55 


Contro 1 


.05 


.18 


62 


.00 


.00 


62 


.82 


.9> 


62 


.63 


.76 


62 


•06 


.15 


62 


.03 


.18 


62 


Rivers 






































Target 


.10 


.22 


59 


.03 


.23 


59 


.22* 


.39 


59 


.11 


.26 


59 


.07 


.14 


59 


.02 


.13 


59 


Control 


.12 


.32 


49 


.10 


.50 


49 


.61 


1.25 


49 


.24 


.51 


49 


• 26 


.97 


49 


.06 


.32 


49 


Haut Gap 






































Target 


.06 


.21 


52 


.00 


.00 


52 


.03 


.16 


52 


.02 


.J 5 


52 


.00 


•00 


52 


.00 


.00 


52 


Control 


.10 


.26 


19 


.00 


.00 


19 


.00 


.00 


19 


.00 


.0J 


19 


.00 


.00 


19 


.09 


.29 


22 


Burke » Jr. 






































Target 


.14 


.27 


104 


.00 


.00 


104 


.49 


.63 


104 


.11 


.26 


104 


.02 


.11 


104 


.03 


.17 


104 


Control 


.17 


.62 


94 


.05 


.33 


94 


.43 


.80 




.06 


.15 


94 


.02 


.08 


94 


.03 


.18 


94 


Burke , Sr. 






































Target 


.08 


.26 


98 


.02 


.17 


98 


.21 


.51 


98 


.07 


.21 


98 


.00 


.04 


98 


.01 


.10 


98 


Control 


.07 


t c 

• A VP 


60 


.00 


.00 


80 


.24 


.59 


80 


.05 


.15 


80 


.00 


.04 


80 


.00 


.00 


.83 


St. Johns 






































Target 


.50 


.77 


96 


.02 


.17 


% 


.20 


.47 


% 


.11 


.32 


96 


.00 


.04 


% 


.00 


.00 


100 


Control 


.40 


.6* 


89 


.02 


.18 


89 


.16 


.37 


89 


.10 


.30 


89 


.00 


.04 


89 


.00 


.00 


91 


All Schools 






































Target 


.18 


.44 


464 


.01 


.14 


464 


.28 


.53 


464 


.12 


.29 


464 


.02 


.10 


464 


.02 


.14 


468 


Control 


.17 


.49 


393 


.03 


.26 


3v* 


.39 


.80 


393 


.18 


.44 


393 


.05 


.36 


393 


.02 


.17 


401 



Note . Table entries are ratios of the number of occurrences of the disciplinary action over the number of days enrolled. 
*£<.05 

**£< .01 



90 



91 



Table 23 



Comparison of Means and Standard Deviations on Selected Outcomes 
for Treatment and Control Students Who Remained in School 
with All Treatment and Control Students 



Spring, 1982 Grades 

Major Disciplinary 

Science Math Offenses, 1981-82 



11 SDN M SD N M SD 



Burke, Jr. 
All 82-83 



Rivers 



Treatment 


68.9 


7.6 


77 


70.4 


8.3 


79 


1.5 


1.2 


101 


Control 


66.2 


10.0 


74 


70.2 


9.8 


81 


1.4 


1.1 


93 


■83 Non- with drawn 




















Treatment 


70.0* 


7.2 


60 


72.0 


7.4 


61 


1.5 


1.2 


71 


Control 


68.2 


6.9 


63 


71.5 


8.4 


69 


1.3 


1.1 


77 


lap 




















. 82-83 




















Treatment 


74.4 


6.1 


51 


76.8* 


7.0 


51 


1.5 


1.3 


52 


Control 


71.5 


5.2 


21 


72.6 


6.6 


21 


2.1 


1.4 


21 


■83 Non~ with drawn 




















Treatment 


74.4 


6.1 


51 


76.8 


7.0 


51 


1.5* 


1.3 


52 


Control 


71.3 


4.9 


17 


73.3 


6.8 


17 


2.0 


1.3 


17 


i 

. 82-83 




















Treatment 


73.6 


6.9 


54 


69.7 


8.5 


54 


1.6 


1.2 


58 


Control 


71.0 


12.3 


42 


68.4 


7.3 


U2 


1.7 


1.3 


48 


■83 Non-withdrawn 




















Treatment 


73.7 


7.0 


53 


69.6 


8.6 


53 


1.7 


1.2 


55 


Control 


72.8 


10.1 


34 


70.0 


5.3 


34 


1.7 


1.3 


37 



*£<.05 



9 

ERIC 



32 

-70- 



Table 24 



JL-st&tistics for Year*-to-Year Differences on 
School Averages for Individual-Level Outcomes 



Individual Level Outcome Survey Measure 



School 



Total School School Positive School Educ. 

Delin- School Punish- Nonat- Self Attach- Expect- Involve- 

quency Rewards ments tendance Concept ment ationa ment 



Haut Gap Middle 



81-82 




.65 


-.87 


-1 .06 


2.18* 


1.76 


1 .92 


-.49 


82-83 


-.58 


.81 


1.38 


.61 


.05 


1.54 


.51 


-1 .00 


8i -ai 




1.47 


.51 


-.69 


2.29* 


3.47** 


2.41* 


-.89 


John' 8 High 


















81-82 


-2.05* 


.25 


-.61 


-1.18 


.70 


-.63 


.38 


1,56 


82-83 


-1.08 


-.21 


-.84 


1.85 


.87 


1.96* 


.51 


-1.31 


81-83 


-2.74** 


.09 


-1.26 


.11 


1.27 


.84 


.77 


-1.18 


lg (comparison) 


















81-82 




-1.19 


2.45* 


.27 


1.52 


-2.65** 


.69 


.41 


82-83 


1 .92 


-.76 


-1 .19 


.52 


-.18 


.46 


.86 


-.52 


81-83 




-1.85 


1.26 


.77 


1.21 


-2.01* 


1.49 


-.65 



Note . The desired direction of change is positive except for School Punishments, Total Delinquency 
and School Nonat tendance. All measures are taken from the SAES student surveys. Delinquency vas not 
measured in 1981 in the middle schools. 

* £<.05 
** ^<.01 



o 

ERIC 



93 



Table 25 



^-statistics for Year-to-Year Differences on 
School Averages for School-Level Out cores 



School Level Outcome Survey Measure 
Teacher Reports of Student Reports of 



Low Smooth Belief 

Teacher Expect- Planning Admini- in Alien- Rule Rule 

School Morale ations & Action Safety stration Rules ation Fairness Clarity 



Haut Gap Middle 



81-82 


2.7 8** 


-.97 


1.17 


.49 


2.46* 


2.32* 


-1.63 


-.10 


.47 


82-83 


-.41 




.53 


.54 


-.58 


.69 


-1 J 9 


.84 


.56 


81-83 


2 .37* 


-.64 


1.70 


1 .03 


1.88 


2.98** 


-3.08** 


.74 


1.03 


L*ing Middle 




















81-82 


.07 


-1.57 


-1.01 


.83 


-.31 


1.85 


-.15 


-.67 


-.90 


82-83 


-1.87 


-.07 


-1 .55 


-.56 


-.69 


.04 


-.16 


-.46 


.78 


81-83 


-1.79 


-1.69 


-2.56** 


.27 


-1 .01 


1.70 


-31 


-1.13 


-.12 


St. John's High 




















81-82 


2.12* 


-1.46 


.20 


.29 


.68 


1.26 


-.76 


-.15 


-.09 


82-83 


1.01 


-.51 


.66 


1.53 


-.20 


,45 


-1.38 


.24 


.07 


81-83 


3.13** 


-1.90 


.87 


1 .82 


.48 


1.61 


-1.80 


.09 


-.02 



Wote . The desired direction of change is positive except for Lov Expectations and Alienation All measures 
are taken from the SAE8 student and teacher surveys. Climate measures, i.e., scales composed of student and 
teacher reports of the school climate, were constructed using items that had been aggregated to the school 
level. The "^.-statistic" for these scales (Clarity of Rules, Fairness of Rules* Safety, Teacher Morale, Plan* 
ning and Action, and Smooth Administration) is the ratio of the difference between the mean for the later year 
and the baseline year to the standard error of measurement of the 1982 scores for all schools in the 0JJDP 
initiative. Haut Gap Middle and St. John's High received project services from September, 1980 through May, 
1983* Laing Middle never received project services. 

* £<.05. 
**j&<.01. 

ERLC 



